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industrialising India 


Dr Schumacher’s incisive article, “A Contempt For 
People,” on page 5 this week, raises several important 
points. For a start, it is impossible to think about the 
economic and social problems in India today without 
thinking about similar problems experienced through- 
out the ‘‘ underdeveloped world.” And this is import- 
ant for peacemakers, for just as there is an art, a 
science, a politics, a psychology, a sociology and a 
morality of peace, so there is also an economics of 
peace, which we neglect at our peril. 


Except within a narrow and invariably nationalistic 
framework, almost no success has been achieved in 
eliminating poverty, famine and exploitation in the 
Third World. An economic conference in London 
recently issued a statement to the effect that the 
underdeveloped countries are getting steadily poorer, 
and that nothing, including the Alliance For Progress 
and the Agency For International Development pro- 
grammes, is stopping this process. Little chance for 
peace can exist in a world where the poor are getting 
poorer while the rich get richer. 


Speaking of the long years spent campaigning for 
liberation, and of the few years from independence 
to the time of Gandhi’s assassination, Dr Schumacher 
says: 
“Gandhi had faith in the people, so he was able 
to move mountains. But the legacy of Gandhi has 
long since been buried under the self-congratulatory 
chatter of his alienated successors, who are not 
prepared to believe that anything latent and great 
can be found in ordinary people, or that such 
latent greatness could in any way be mobilised 
for a common purpose.” 


For the Indian today, the bureaucratic, out-of-touch 
nature of the Congress Party means that he simply 
cannot look to his national government to solve or 
alleviate his everyday problems. Does this mean that 
he should be left to fend for himself in a blind 
Darwinian struggle for existence? No, says the affluent 
West. We will help. 


Blunders 


But this “help ” consists, for the most part, of large, 
“free” doses of monetary aid, often with obvious 
strings attached. As Dr Schumacher points out in 
his article, the consequences of an increasing re- 
liance on foreign monetary aid, with or without 
strings, are extremely dangerous for developing 
countries like India, and the statistics are, as usual, 
misleading. Most important, when Dr Schumacher 
attacks the concept of foreign aid for India, he is 
at the same time implicitly attacking the whole idea 
of exporting to foreign countries a Western life- 
style which is essentially and increasingly technolo- 
gised, urbanised and mechanical. 


Is he correct? We think he is. From a simple economic 
viewpoint, the attempts to “technologise” India 
just won’t work, and are, in fact, positively harmful 
in terms of human health, welfare and happiness. 
Though the technological backwardness of India is 
an important reason for its endemic poverty, it does 
not necessarily follow that the technology of the 
affluent West is either suitable or useful for a poor 
country like India. Modern technology is the typical 
product of countries with a high capital surplus and 
a drastic labour shortage, and its main tendency, even 
purpose, is to replace men by machines. India has a 
high labour surplus and a drastic capital shortage, 
precisely the reverse of the West. On these common 
sense grounds, if on no others, one is forced to 
agree with Dr Schumacher’s contention that “the 
people, the huge manpower reserve, is India’s only 
real asset.” 


The natural social corollary to technologisation is a 
corresponding and disastrous increase in urbanisa- 
tion. In an article, ‘Urbanisation And Rural Recon- 
struction,” published in last November’s Liberation, 
the American writer Paul Goodman says: 

“Of course, the galloping urbanisation has been 


worldwide, and it is most devastating in the so- 
called underdeveloped countries which cannot afford 


such blunders. Typically, the United States or some 
other advanced nation introduces a wildly inflated 
standard, e.g. a few jobs at $70 a week when the 
average cash income of a peon is $70 a year. If 
only to maintain their self-respect, peasants flock 
to the city where there are no jobs for them; 
they settle around it in shanty towns and die of 
cholera. They used to be poor but dignified and 
fed, now they are urbanised, degraded and dead.” 


At the same time, as Dr Schumacher has pointed out 
(Resurgence, July 1966), the establishment of modern 
industry in a few metropolitan areas tends to kill 
off competing types of traditional production through- 
out the countryside, adding to the unemployment and 
helping mass migration to the cities. He calls this “a 
process of mutual poisoning.” 


But there are more fundamental reasons for criticis- 
ing the technologisation of India, reasons based on a 
grave doubt about the whole concept of technology. 
The current defence of technology is based on the 
velief that the machine is essentially neutral and 
indifferent with respect to the ends it serves. It can 
be used for creative purposes or destructive ones. It 
zan help man to find himself or to become estranged 
from himself, to be closely linked with the organic 
realities of nature and society or to be alienated 
from them 


Against this view is ranged the writings, the analyses 
and critiques, of a whole line of thinkers and scholars 
who find the historical basis for their attacks in the 
writings of men like Blake and Tolstoy, William 
Morris and Ruskin, D. H. Lawrence and Gandhi and 
Eric Gill, and who are supported in the realm of 
art by the despairing prophecies of Kafka and Huxley 
and Orwell. This more critical view is best expressed 
by authors like Lewis Mumford and Gerald Sykes, 
who believe that there is a fundamental antithesis 
between technology and man’s soul. Technology, they 
tell us, has not fulfilled its promise of enabling us 
to shape our own lives. Perhaps our work has become 
smoother and more efficient, but it has also become 
sterile and depersonalised. This depersonalisation has 
turned into dehumanisation, a dangerous force. Our 
thinking and our living, even outside the work pro- 
cess, has become largely flat and standardised. 


All this is bad enough. But writers like Roderick 
Seidenberg (Post-Historic Man), Herbert Marcuse 
(One-Dimensional Man) and Jacques Ellul (The Tech- 
nological Society) have reached even more pessmistic 
conclusions, verging on portents of doom. It is their 
conviction that there is no way to fight or escape 
or surmount these dominant trends towards mechan- 
ised dehumanisation. They believe that the machine, 
created to serve the individual’s purposes, has become 
so powerful that it is immune to man’s will. Instead 
of helping to implement the autonomy of the indi- 
vidual human being, the machine has triumphed 
over it. Technological development seems to follow 
its own inherent law: it has become autonomous, 
and we are helpless in its grip. 7 


Land reform 


There is a great deal of force in the arguments pre- 
sented by these critics, though one doesn’t necessar- 
ily have to go all the way with some of them. But 
if the ruling Indian bureaucracy is corrupted by 
power politics, Western monetary aid a snare and a 
delusion, and Western technology harmful on both 
economic and cultural grounds, what possible altern- 
atives are there left for India? 


One alternative is the Bhoodan land gift scheme, or 
land reform movement, whereby land is collected 
from landholders by movement workers and then 
distributed to the landless; the landholder is per- 
suaded to relinquish ownership of all or part of his 
land for the benefit of others, and the movement 
workers travel from village to village obtaining land 
for the peasants in this way. But although as know- 
tedgeable a person as Olwen Battersby, in the pre- 
viously mentioned issue of Resurgence, has written 
enthusiastically about the way in which the scheme 


is developing apace in India today, the Bhoodan move- 

ment has been severely criticised. Bjorn Merker, 

for instance, wrote in Peace News, April 16, 1965: 
“The revolution was accomplished among the few 
‘haves,’ leaving the masses of ‘have-nots’ in a 
position of passive recipients. Never was there any 
emphasis on the landless demanding land, claiming 
their equal rights to a decent living.” 


It is difficult to know how much weight to place on 
Merker’s remarks; reports reaching England from 
Bhoodan movement workers are again highly en- 
thusiastic about the scheme, but quite possibly highly 
partisan as well. What does seem certain, however, is 
that the Bhoodan movement has inspired a great 
many people to change their political as well as 
economic set-up, on the principles of unanimous 
decision and gramdan (village community based on 
a decentralised egalitarian economy). 


Intermediate technology 


But probably the most fruitful approach lies in a 
linking and co-operation of land reform and regional 
levelopment with what Dr Schumacher calls “ inter- 
mediate technology”; that is, a technology which 
would be vastly superior in productivity to traditional 
[Indian technology, now in decay, and also vastly 
cheaper and more simple than the sophisticated, 
humanly damaging and expensive technology of the 
West. Quoting from Dr Schumacher’s previously 
mentioned article in Resurgence, this means: 


“First that workplaces have to be created in the 
areas where the people are living now, and not 
primarily in metropolitan areas into which they 
migrate to feud; 


Second that these workplaces must be, on average, 
cheap enough so that they can be created in large 
number without this calling for an unattainable 
level of savings and imports; 


Third that the production methods employed must 
be relatively simple, so that the demands for high 
skills are minimised, not only in the production 
process itself, but also in matters of organisation, 
raw material supply, financing, marketing, and 
so forth; and 


Fourth that production should be largely from local 
materials, for local use.” 


“The intermediate technology will mot reject any, 
not even the most modern, devices, but equally 
it does not depend on them. It will use whatever 
is handy, insisting only on one thing: that the 
average equipment per workplace should not cost 
something more than the order of £100. This is 
an average to be applied to every ordinary process 
of production, leaving out those special sectors 
which are irrevocably committed to the Western 
way of life. On the basis of this stipulation, any 
competent engineering firm can get to work and 
design the appropriate implements and methods to 
convert (mainly) local materials into useful goods 
for (mainly) local use. The types of industry to be 
tackled immediately would be (a) every kind of 
consumers’ goods industry, including building and 
building materials; (b) agricultural implements; 
(c) equipment for ‘intermediate technology’ in- 
dustries.” 
Already this concept of “intermediate technology ” 
is being developed in India; it can, moreover, be 
applied in every other underdeveloped country today, 
given vision and energy. This means that the auto- 
nomous authority of techniques must be broken down 
and thrown away, and that technology must be 
controlled and made to serve as an authentic tool for 
the common benefit of man, in the West as well as 
In the East, in greater harmony with the higher 
needs, the best aspirations and qualities, of human 
beings everywhere. And in the end, as Dr Schumacher 
says, this boils down to a question of whether or not 
you are “prepared to believe that anything latent 
and great can be found in ordinary people.” 
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March of shame 


Thank you for the publicity which you 
have given to my proposed March of 
Shame. However, you omitted to report 
that the London Committee of 100 did 
adopt the idea in principle and that or- 
ganisations and groups likely to be in- 
terested have been invited to attend a 
meeting arranged for 7.30 pm next Mon- 
day, 23rd, at 5 Caledonian Road, for the 
purpose of discussing the project in 
greater detail. 

Bob Overy’s misgivings would seem to 
arise in part from a different interpre- 
tation of what is meant by shame. To say 
that the primary purpose of a march is 
to achieve publicity is simply another 
way of saying that one regards it as im- 
portant that the nature and strength of 
our feelings about Vietnam should be 
conveyed to a much larger audience than 
those who actually see the march go by. 
The only way in which this can be done 
is by publicity and this is why we must 
learn to think, quite openly and honestly, 
in terms of what will attract publicity. 
The March of Shame would in my 
opinion be a very good angle for the 
press. They would love it, if not us. 
Would it be responding to a lie? I don’t 
think so. The answer to Bob Overy’s 
question “Do I have to feign patriot- 
ism? ” is no. 

When those who profess to speak in our 
name express support for the policies of 
slavery and death we do not have to be 
patriotic before we can cry shame. When 
the Queen awards medals to Australians 
for fighting in Vietnam we need not be 
Royalists to cry shame. When the 
Church sits dithering and equivocating 
in the face of such a clear cut moral 
issue, we do not have to be Christian 
before we can cry shame. 

When these political, Royal, religious, 
spokesmen make their periodic obeis- 
ances to the United States, they are 
heard throughout the world as represent- 
ing the people of this country. Since we 
are part of the population, no matter 
how unpatriotic we may be, their ut- 
terances bring discredit upon us all. 
Paradoxically enough, those who take 
part in a March of Shame will be those 
who do not want to be ashamed and 
those who do not need to be ashamed. 
In saying to the world: “ we are ashamed 
of certain actions, statements and poli- 
cles,” we will in effect be publicly dis- 
sociating ourselves and disowning those 
responsible for the things we regard as 
shameful. If there are those to whom 
this argument is unacceptable, I think 
most people could march quite honestly 
under a banner that read “ I am ashamed 
because I have not done more to help the 
suffering people of Vietnam.” 

Jim Radford, 

5 Clock House Road, 

Beckenham, Kent, 


Catholics 


Mr Leech (Peace News January 13) is, 
like many Christians, alarmed at the 
prospect of “frustration, escapism and 
disintegration” among those who seek 
the truth outside the visible boundaries 
of institutional Christianity. This is in 
many ways an understandable fear but 
for my part I can reassure Mr Leech 
that I have no intention of joining or 
forming some esoteric splinter group. 
The only “sect” to which I belong is 
the human race; the only label to which 
I can willingly subscribe is “ human be- 
ing.” 

On the face of it, a policy of withdrawal 
appears to be pure escapism. But is it? 
The fellowship and togetherness which 
the Churches consider so important are 
often just another form of escapism - 
escape from self. My wife and I are 
pursuing a policy of reculer pour mieux 
sauter, of withdrawing from society in 


Just because your friends 
live in Hampstead 


. .. it’s no reason why they shouldn’t 
read Peace News. If they don’t, send 
them to the following shops, all of which 
stock PN: 

Bookshop 85, 85 Regents Park Road, 
NWI. Lavell’s, 21 South End Road, NW3. 
Mandarin Books, 3 New College Parade, 
NW3. John. Owen, Fairhazel Gardens, 
NW6. M.V. Stewart, 3 Holly Hill, NW3. 
Newsvendor, Swiss Cottage Underground 
Reports on other favoured areas in com- 
ing weeks. 


order to involve ourselves more, not less, 
in humanity but via a psychic rather 
than a social route. The more we learn 
about this the more we see that all 
living organisms, especially man, are 
already linked psychically (see, e.g., Sir 
A. Hardy’s Living Stream, chapter on 
biology and telepathy). They are not as 
separate as they appear and our inner- 
most thoughts are much more important 
than we like to think. There are no 
divisions at a psychic level between one 
mind and another. The Yogis of course 
have known this for thousands of years, 
just as they knew about the subconscious 
thousands of years before Freud and 
taught most of the teachings now claimed 
as exclusively Christian long before 
Christ. 

As Alex Comfort observes in his latest 
book Nature and Human Nature: “man 
is the only animal which is inherently 
able, corporately and individually, to 
be his own worst enemy.” He must, as 
I never cease to argue, first make peace 
with himself before he can promote 
peace in the world. 

This might appear desperately intro- 
vert, but remember the wise moral of 
Beauty and the Beast: do not be de- 
ceived by appearances. There are more 
things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in current official religious 
teachings, materialist philosophies or 
narrow political ideologies and there are 
more paths to peace than most people in 
the peace movement seem to realise. 
John-Francis Phipps, 

8a Longhill Road, Ovingdean, 

Brighton 7, Sussex. 


Abortion 


I am very surprised that you support 
abortion on demand, or any substantial 
change in the existing law. 

A majority of public opinion is worthless 
when it has been obtained by highly 
emotive propaganda combined with sup- 
pression of nearly all the important 
facts. 

During the last month the subject has 
been responsibly discussed by doctors 
in the columns of The Scotsman. It has 
emerged that only in one pregnancy in 
3,250 is abortion genuinely necessary in 
the sense that the mother would die 
without it.. 

I was not very surprised to learn this be- 
cause I came across a certain number 
of illegal abortions during my nineteen 
years’ work as a child psychotherapist, 
and I never knew one that struck me as 
justified. The Abortion Law Reform As- 
sociation never tell us what proportion 
of. illegal abortions are done upon un- 
married women, nor what proportion of 
the married ones really have a large 
family already. Nor do they ever give 
any satisfying answer to the question 
why the latter did not use contraceptives 
long before they got to the stage of being 
ever-burdened. Contraceptives do not 
work perfectly but they do not work so 
badly that a woman has eight children 
when she wanted two or three. There is 
no reasonable doubt that a foetus is con- 
scious. Psychologists cannot account for 
the behaviour of even unicellular organ- 
isms without supposing them to be con- 
scious, and patients in deep analysis 
have pre-natal dreams, which shows that 
the adult’s personality is continuous with 
that of the foetus. In abortion the foetus 
is either brought out alive and dies of 
suffocation, or is torn limb from limb, 
or is pickled to death by an injection 
of salt. 

Socialists have worked successfully 
against the “right” of the mine owner 
and the railway owner to do what he 
likes with his own. The peace move- 
ment opposes war even although it grati- 
fies certain natural instincts and reduces 
the population. Why should we make 
propaganda for the “right” of women 
to use their bodies irresponsibly? 

Jane Darroch, 

9 Falcon Gardens, Edinburgh 10. 


Radical alliance 


John Keohane should take the trouble to 
read his source material before making 
false allegations. (Letters, Peace News, 
January 13.) Clearly, he has never read 
the various policy documents produced 
by the Radical Alliance nor my own 
election address when I stood as Radical 
Alliance Parliamentary candidate in 
Fulham last March. 

In my election address I stated: “If we 


Letters to 
the Editor 


go on spending vast sums of money on 
armaments ... we cannot hope to pay 
our way in the world and to devote more 
of our resources to housing, schools, 
hospitals or to wage increases for low- 
paid workers like dockers, railwaymen 
and bus drivers.” ’ ‘ 
Never at any time have I said, either in 
private or public, that “I am not in- 
terested in housing” as John Keohane 
alleged in his letter. 

Incidentally, I am at present involved in 
Islington CARD’s efforts to advise local 
tenants of their rights under the cur- 
rent Rent Act and if necessary help 
them to achieve these rights. 

Pat Arrowsmith, 

150 Lordship Road, London Ni6. 


Scottish nationalists 


Every nation has her Quislings of 
course, as the drivel written by Nigel B. 
Lindsay of Aberdeen showed (Peace 
News, January 6). 

If I may take his letter point by point. 
“|. . claimed dramatic rises in member- 
ship . . . have not been substantiated.” 
Mr Lindsay must surely be the only 
person in Scotland who doesn’t believe 
the figures announced - even the oppo- 
sition (i.e. all) newspapers concede their 
accuracy - and why ever not? The method 
used in arriving at a membership total 
of 42,000 at November 30, 1966, was 
very simple. Every Party member must 
renew his subscription annually, or it 
automatically lapses, and on renewal is 
issued with a new membership card. 
Now these cards are sold by Party HQ 
to all branches in books of 10. As Octo- 
ber and November 1966 were the SNP 
recruiting campaign months, with all 
branches going fiat out for new mem- 
bers, stocks of cards were particularly 
low with all branches, and the figure an- 
nounced, being the number of cards 
sold by HQ to branches in the previous 
twelve months, is therefore most ‘cer- 
tainly the current Party membership. 
SNP policies are “ unashamedly national- 
ist,’ says Mr Lindsay. Most certainly! 
“Nationalist ” is not necessarily a dirty 
word. In that context it means to me 
quite simply suited to the needs of the 
Scottish nation, which none of the pre- 
sent Government’s ‘policies are. In recent 
years Scotland has endured the “ stop- 
go” policies of the Westminster politi- 
cians, the only trouble being that we 
have had all the “stops,” but not one 
single ounce of “go.” As a resident of 
the hard-hit north east, surely your cor- 
respondent must know that. 

The SNP, says Mr Lindsay, pursues “ ag- 
gressively anti-English policies”; its 
members “ are frequently guilty of stir- 
ring up actual race-hatred against the 
English, in the Press, and on a personal 
level.” Rubbish - utter rubbish. And what 
is more, I challenge Nigel Lindsay to 
prove that these statements are not lies. 
If he can produce one - just one - con- 
crete item to justify his allegations, I 
am prepared personally to donate the 
sum of five pounds to the Peace News 
Fund, or any charity which he cares to 


name. 
The National Party has no quarrel with 
the ordinary Englishman in the street 
who knows little about what “his” gov- 
ernment is doing here (or anywhere). 
All our brickbats are directed at the 
same target - the English Government. 
“The English Government” is a term 
we frequently use, although I personally 
prefer “the London Government” as 
possibly a more accurate descriptive 
term; the bureaucrats of Whitehall know 
precious little, and care even less, about 
the north and west of England, far less 
about Scotland. The only requirement 
for membership of our Party is a belief 
that Scotland must have a Scottish Gov- 
ernment; there is no query as to nation- 
ality, religion, “race” or education. As 
far as nationality goes, Stevenston 
Branch, of which I am secretary, has 
members with family ties in Scotland, 
Ireland, England, and Australia, but ail 
sharing our belief in the future of 
Scotland. 

Scotland has a proud tradition of de- 
mocracy. The English Tudors believed 
in the Divine Right of Kings, and used 
it too, but in Scotland fhe monarchs had 
not quite the same privileges. When the 
King went to the Kirk, for instance, he 
was just another member of the congre- 
gation, as some of the ministers weren’t 
too slow in letting him know. But in 
more important things Scotland led the 
way; Scottish education led the world 


for years, and not just for the rich 
either. Not once, from the formation of 
a united Scotland in 1034 until the nation 
was sold in 1707, was this country in- 
volved in a war of aggression - all the 
many battles in our history are merely 
a record of the many attempts at take- 
over made by our mighty southern 
neighbour. 

I say all this only to show that Scotland 
has long been a civilised nation, although 
our imperial conquerors have done their 
best to alter that. Without success, I’m 
pleased to say. And that is why I so 
strongly object to any comparison be- 
tween Scotland’s democratic SNP and 
Germany’s Nazi NPD. Countless Scots 
were slaughtered to bring about the 
downfall of Hitler’s Third Reich - in 
proportion to population a higher percen- 
tage than any other part of the United 
Kingdom. The people of bomb-shattered 
Clydeside haven’t forgotten the Nazis 
either. Scotland go fascist - never! 

I have kept perhaps the most fatuous 
of your correspondent’s claims to the 
last. ‘“‘ That there is no rational basis to 
(the SNP) approach is exemplified by 
their ‘all or nothing’ condemnation of 
the Liberal plan for gradual devolution.” 
Perhaps I could ask him if he has never 
heard of neo-colonialism? Newly-inde- 
pendent but undeveloped countries 
rapidly find themselves selling their free- 
dom to one large bloc or another quite 
simply because they have not enough 
money. Now a partly-free Scotland as 
envisaged by the Liberal Party would 
place Scotland in a not unsimilar posi- 
tion. Scotland’s economic potential is, 
of course, enormous, but the Liberals 
would still leave the purse strings - the 
real mark of freedom - firmly in the 
hand of big brother London. I fail to see 
how it should be unrational to oppose 
this, since we need look no further than 
Northern Ireland to see how well the 
idea hasn’t worked. To put it simply, . 
why should Scotland be content with 
second-best? 

The right policy for Scotland has and is 
being made by the thousands of ordinary 
Scottish people in the ranks of the Scot- 
tish National Party. Everyone who may 
read this letter is most cordially invited 
to learn the truth about these policies, 
by sending us your queries. I personally 
welcome any correspondence from Peace 
News readers (but please enclose a 
stamp); or free leaflets, the weekly 
Scots Independence (4d), or ‘““SNP and 
You” (1s), a 28-page detailed policy 
pamphlet, are all available from 59 Elm- 
bank Street, Glasgow C.2, 

Bill McBlane, 

90 Misk Knowes, 

Stevenston, Ayrshire. 


Mr Lindsay of Aberdeen, in your issue 
of January 6, makes some astounding as- 
sertions about the Scottish National 
Party. He does not, however, support 
his criticisms of the SNP and its alleged 
racialist characteristics by a particle of 
evidence. 
As one who has been associated with 
both the Scottish Nationalist movement 
and the PPU for over twenty years, I 
find this letter a display of sheer pre- 
judice. 
Much could be urged in regard to the 
frequent parallel activities of the two 
movements - e.g. opposition to conscrip- 
tion, to nuclear weapons and to the 
obsequious following of USA _ expan- 
sionist policies by English governments, 
but perhaps it would be more useful to 
quote the official SNP statement on the 
racial question. 
The party questions and answers leaflet 
contains the following: 
“ Question - Does the Scottish National 
Party believe in racial discrimination? 
Answer - No, we intend to insert in 
the Scottish Constitution a clause 
which will ban discrimination on 
grounds of race, religion, personal be- 
lief or personal status.” 
I think this is sufficiently definitive. 
Lastly, if Mr Lindsay looks up the figures 
for the last three elections in West 
Lothian, he will realise that far from 
being humiliated, William Wolfe, Vice 
President of the SNP (and by the way, 
a good friend and helper of CND), has 
been steadily improving his poll and 
many forecasters consider is a favourite 
for victory next time. 
Kenneth J. Reid, 
274 Croftpark Avenue, 
Glasgow S5. 


More letters: page 9 


Stigma: The Experience Of Disability, 
edited by Paul Hunt (Geoffrey Chap- 
man, 1966, 25s). 


Under what circumstances are we justi- 
fied in writing about our own suffering? 
It might relieve our feelings, true, but if 
we are concerned to be responsible in 
this matter we must consider what effect 
our writing has on other people - who 
have troubles of their own. 

I believe we are justified in two cases 
only. One, when we have been the vic- 
tims of injustice that can be rectified. 
Two, when we have borne suffering in 
such a way that we are able to “ inter- 
pret” it for others. 

Suffering is part of life. Much of it is 
quite unavoidable. If we are to cope with 
suffering successfully, if suffering is to 
“mean” anything, then experience of it 
must not be discarded but must be inte- 
grated into a meaning for life itself. 
The classic work on this subject must 
surely be Viktor Frankl’s Man’s Search 
For Meaning (Hodder & Stoughton, 
1964), an account derived from the 
author’s own experiences in the German 
concentration camps. 


Mere description of what we have en- 
dured is not enough. Here, we are at 
best, boring; at worst, we frighten or 
depress. If our accounts are to enrich 
other lives (as opposed to merely en- 
tertain), then the experience of suffering 
must be portrayed; that is, there must 
be an element of art in what we say 
and the way in which we say it. To 
appreciate how necessary is art, con- 
sider: which is the more moving - the 
artist’s portrayal of suffering, or a suf- 
ferer’s portrayal of art? 

All this is by way of saying that Stigma 
is an exceptional book, mainly because 
it is written by exceptional people. Each 
of them has either come to terms with 
or has “conquered” physical disability, 
disability which affects them in varying 
degrees. The book is made up of twelve 
essays, each by a different person. One 
is written by the editor himself, Eleven 
essays were chosen originally from sixty 
which Paul Hunt received as the result 
ef a letter he had published in various 
national papers and in magazines. 

The essays reproduced here are moving, 
of great interest and certainly easy to 
read. Paul Hunt’s contribution serves 
by way of an admirable summing-up. 
There is a foreword by Professor Peter 
Townsend which is first class; it puts 
matters in a nutshell. At the end there 
is an appendix provided by Phyllis Will- 
mott, a research sociologist. It documents 
“Social Security In Disablement” and 
it is sharp and explicit. In all, it is ob- 
vious that Paul Hunt has done an ex- 
cellent job. More than that, he has per- 
formed a service. He deserves our warm- 
est congratulations and thanks. 

Unless you are so fortunate as to possess 
either money or superhuman courage 
and determination, the odds are that the 
advent of severe physical disability will 
push you into near-poverty, loneliness 
and isolation. You will lose the ability 
to govern your own life, and you will 
become dependent upon others, like a 
child. You will lose contacts, friends, 
and even your family. You will in time 
become a mere statistic on Ministry 
files. (Cry with Kierkegaard: “I am not 
just a mathematica] symbol - I am.”) 


War Crimes in 


Vietnam 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Bertrand Russell guides the reader through a land of 
napalm, corruption and concentration camps. This 

is an examination of the whole Cold War setting in 
which the conflict occurs, with the author never failing 
to urge what must be done to save the Vietnamese 
Cloth 25s. 


people from further agony. 


Keith Pople 


In the end, you may lose all hope and 
the desire to live under any circum- 
stances. ‘From him that hath not, even 
that which he hath shall be taken away.” 
For in spite of all the advances of 
medical science and in spite of affluence, 
it is clear that physical disability in our 
society still entails two things: personal 
suffering and state neglect. 

Even when pain has been alleviated, 
even when perhaps the patient has been 
relieved of dire distress - and we should 
bear in mind that often neither of these 
things is possible - one thing remains: 
the handicap - he is different. Again, 
there is paradox. How many of the dis- 
abled would echo what Tournier, a 
doctor, once recorded in a book - the 
outburst of a woman patient who told 
him, “ You prevent us from dying, but 
you don’t help us to live!” 

Hurled at a physician, this criticism may 
seem petulant. It is fully justified, how- 
ever, when levelled at the state. Nobody 
nowadays, disabled or not, dies from 
starvation, and nobody dies from cold or 
lack of shelter (at least not in theory). 
But man cannot live by bread alone, 
particularly when all around him are 
getting cake. Today state neglect 
amounts more to social mglect - al- 
though it is obvious from what is written 
in this book that to some of the disabled 
the “Ministry Of Social Security” (re- 
cently so named) must seem like some- 
thing out of 1984. 

As an indication of what Stigma reveals 
about the experience of disability as a 
whole, I can do no better than refer to 
Professor Townsend’s words: 


“One remarkable feature of these es- 
says is the insight given into the 
nature of the individual’s relation- 
ships with society. The authors con- 
tinually reach beyond the immediate 
problems of persons who happen to 
suffer from muscular dystrophy, 
rheumatoid arthritis or the effects of 
poliomyelitis. They show that adjust- 
ing to disability is simply a special 
version of the universal problem of 
adjusting to personal shortcomings and 
loneliness. Those who are disabled ex- 
perience in a unique form the self- 
consciousness, inadequacy and pain 
which touches at certain times and in 
varying degree all mankind.” 
This, of course, is Townsend’s view as 
an outsider, the view which most of us 
must take. But the sufferer, whatever his 
gifts, can never make the Copernican 
shift. For him, personal plight will al- 
ways be at the centre of his universe. 
Hunt confirms this: 
“For the disabled person with a fair 
intelligence or other gifts, perhaps 
the greatest temptation is to try to 
use them just to escape from his dis- 
abledness, to buy himself a place in 
the sun, to share in the illusory normal 
world where all is light and pleasure 
and happiness.” 
But he can’t. This, for me, is the central 
tragedy of the disabled’s suffering. We 
on the outside are fortunate. When the 
situation demands it, we can take an 
“academic” view of things. We can talk 
seriously about “the nature of the in- 
dividual’s relationships with society.” 
Not so the person who is disabled. He 
sees the same situation, but from a 
different point of view, viz, how does 
society relate itself to the individual, 
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relation 


to the dark 


to him? 

And this is important, for he sees things 
to which we are blind. Above all, he 
sees our callousness, our stupidity, our 
lack of any reasonable sense of propor- 
tion. He can hardly avoid doing so, for 
he is so often the victim of it. We 
should be thankful for this other view. 
Haven’t we long prayed “ that we should 
see ourselves as others see us”? Here 
are Hunt’s closing remarks: 


“Naturally we want to get away from 
and forget the sickness, depression, 
pain, loneliness and poverty of which 
we see probably more than our share. 
But if we deny our special relation 
to the dark in this way, we shall have 
ceased to recognise our most import- 
ant asset as disabled people in society 
- the uncomfortable, subversive posi- 
tion from which we act as a living 
reproach to any scale of values that 
puts attributes or possessions before 
the person.” 
There are also two more items in this 
book which, for me, are of outstanding 
importance. First, what’s in a name? In 
the introduction, Hunt talks about his 
fellow contributors. He says: 
“We provide. too, an example of 
the way an increasing number of hand- 
icapped people are thinking about 
their predicament. The distinctive 
feature of this development is an 
awareness that there is really no such 
thing as a disabled person, only people 
who have disabilities. This may seem 
a truism. Yet the shift of emphasis 
from the disability to the person has 
far-reaching implications.” 
How right. he is! Semantics again: we, 
our attitudes and our actions, are much 
more a. function of the»language we 
speak than we realise. 
Second, in the course of her essay, ‘“‘ The 
Invalid Mind,” Judith Thunem makes 2 
telling point against those people who 
are “dedicated ” to helping the less for- 
funate. She points out that it is precisely 
their “halo of.sacrifice ’’, which irritates 
sufferers most: ; 
“This irpitation,is perhaps easiest. to 
find among those who have met with 


Paul Hunt, editor of “ Stigma,” seen 
here at a party held to launch the 
publication of the book. Speaking 
of the physically disabled, Hunt 
says: “ There is really no such thing 
as a disabled person, only people 
who have disabilities . . . the shift 
of emphasis from the disability to 
the person has far-reaching impli- 
cations.” 


accidents or sickness as adults. They 
have lived a normal life, and haven't 
developed the cringing, submissive 
‘invalid mind.’ They resent being 
treated as silly children, resent the 
condescending ‘we know what is good 
for you ’ attitude.” 
So do all human beings - including 
children. (Teachers please note.) “ Dedi- 
cation” has the effect of a leech. 
Children and the sick - including the 
chronic sick - have never been able to 
get what they want from society, for 
the simple reason that they have never 
been able to organise. (Who ever could 
suppose we were a Christian country?) 
The biggest single agency influencing 
the welfare of the less able is the gov- 
ernment. But governments respond to 
pressures, not pleas or opinions. Servants 
of the government worry about their 
jobs and promotion, not about the people 
they are supposed to serve. And we who 
are connected with government fall 
equally under the lash of James Bald- 
win’s remark, “Jt is rare indeed that 
people give. Most people guard and 
keep.” Our treatment of the disabled .is 
disgraceful. 
I leave the reader to decide for himself 
about the “ artistic’ merits of the essays 
in Stigma. But one thing is clear: they 
are dynamite. Let us only hope they are 
strong enough to blow a hole in the wall 
of our complacency. 
Keith Pople was a lecturer in mathe 
matics at Birmingham College of Edu- 
cation from 1961 to 1965. He, is now 
teaching at a girls grammar school in 
Leicester. 
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Rhodesia 


Tangwena resistance 


Stanley Keeble writes from Rusape, 
Rhodesia: I have just read with interest 
the account in your issue of December 
2 of the London meeting called to dis- 
cuss “whether social change can be 
brought about to the benefit of Africans 
in Rhodesia by means of non-violence,” 
which became in fact an exercise in non- 
violently handling a potentially violent 
invasion by the British National Party. 
This invasion probably made it a far more 
realistic exercise than a straightforward 
meeting would have been. Any attempt 
to intervene non-violently in Rhodesian 
affairs would certainly be received and 
harassed by the European population 
here, officially and unofficially, many of 
whom would have much in common with 
members of the British National Party. 
This is not a reason for despair. I have 
had a unique opportunity this past year 
of proving that it is possible in the 
Rhodesia of Ian Smith to work without 
violence (physical or spiritual) for that 
“social change.” It has been only a 
small effort concerning few people, and 
has not yet reached a successful con- 
clusion, but my point is that it has been 
possible to make this challenge to the 
Smith government at the height of its 
power. Not, of course, a challenge to 
fight, but a challenge to act responsibly 
to a small African group, contrary to 
the Europeans’ sacrosanct laws of land 
apportionment. 

When I arrived here twelve months ago, 
I found myself neighbour to a small 
African tribe, the Tangwenas, who were 
threatened with eviction from their an- 
cestral lands, now legally part of a 
European owned ranch, where they could 
legally live only if employed there. 
“ Squatters ” on the land their ancestors 
had owned for centuries. Because I was 
a sympathetic European they appealed 
to me for help. There was no-one else to 
whom they could appeal. Though I was 
reluctant to become involved in politics 
I had to respond. I advised them, as 
came naturally to one used to protest in 
a free democracy, to appeal to public 
opinion. Taking account that the special 
situation then in Rhodesia made Rhode- 
sian public opinion rather an uncertain 
force, I took the risk of advising that 
the appeal be to international opinions. 
Letters went to the English, Swiss, 
American and other papers as well as 
Rhodesian, asking for their interest to 
prevent eviction. This was backed up by 
appeals through official channels, through 
Parliament and to Ministers. Nothing 
revolutionary about this of course, noth- 
ing threatening to the Smith regime 
(though we were three times subjected 
to press censorship), but it is challeng- 
ing this government of European supre- 
macy to make a concession on its most 
cherished principle of land apportion- 
ment; to override its own land segrega- 
tion laws, and to put traditional African 
rights before European legal rights. 
Furthermore this challenge has been 
made before the international public, 
subjecting Rhodesian policy to the scru- 
tiny of international opinion alongside 
of its assertions of independence. 
Although we have not yet achieved the 
success of having the rights of the tribe 
legally recognised, we have succeeded 
to the extent that they are still there 
four months after the notices to quit 
expired, thanks largely to the courage- 
ous leadership of their Chief, and their 
courage in remaining undaunted in their 
homes and planting their crops as usual. 


Secretary assistant 


urgently needed for the general 
manager of Peace News/Hous- 
mans/Endsleigh Cards as a result 
of staff rearrangements and devel- 
opments in our work. Shorthand 
typing, business experience and ini- 
tiative main requirements for join- 
ing a busy team on practical work 
for the movement. Please write de- 
tailing business and movement ex- 
perience etc. 

General Manager, Peace News Ltd, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Nt 
TER 4473. 


Equally important, we have succeeded in 
conducting this whole campaign, includ- 
ing all relations with government and 
officials, with mutual courtesy and no 
obvious ill-will, despite the invoking of 
international opinion at this delicate 
time in Rhodesian history. The attempt 
has been to ‘speak truth to power” 
without fear. It has mostly had to be 
done by, or in the name of the Tang- 
wena Chief, and has been an impressive 
demonstration of courage by this un- 
sophisticated and near illiterate man, 
who proudly makes the claim, “we are 
a peaceful people.” 


I think our experience has underlined 
the truth so important to pacifism, that 
there is good and bad to be found on 
both sides of a dispute, there is “that 
of God in every man.” This Rhodesian 
Front government, which judged by in- 
ternational political standards might be 
called a group of near fascist rebels, 
is in fact composed of individuals open 
to the truth and capable of human re- 
sponse, with a capacity for sympathy 
and justice as well as harshness and 
selfishness. Their particular place in his- 
tory has emphasised their negative 
qualities; they probably regard these 
very qualities as positive. It is the task 
of we who would bring about social and 
political change peacefully to find how 
the eyes of “the enemy ” can be opened 
to aspects of the truth to which they 
are normally blind. We shall not do this 
if we carelessly antagonise the enemy; 
we shall not do it if we deny the truth 


Editorials 


or allow it to be suppressed because 
we fear to speak. 

The Rhodesian Front government are 
not yet a group of Hitlers or Stalins. 
Our task would be more intimidating if 
they were. But many of us would think 
South Africa had little to learn from 
Fascist or Communist dictatorships, and 
it might take little today to push Rho- 
desia fully into South Africa. 

It is properly our task to effect “ social 
change ” here by means of non-violence, 
but I fail to see clearly how the arrival 
of a pacifist expeditionary force could 
contribute to this. When I try to picture 
their actual arrival, their reception by 
and contact with the Europeans here and 
just what positive impact they would 
make on the situation, I am filled with 
foreboding. I think for pacifists to make 
a contribution to this situation they 
need to arrive naturally as individuals; 
fit themselves into the society here, and 
make their pacifist contribution as the 
occasion offers. 

This would be less spectacular. It might 
prove less difficult than expected. I 
have found my public association with 
the Tangwena cause has brought me no 
hostility from my European neighbours, 
even occasional congratulations. Iron- 
ically, my difficulties in staying here and 
pursuing this task have come not from 
the typical European settlers, but from 
a pacifist and progressive group with 
whom I had hoped to work; but that is 
another story that would need to be told 
separately. 


FLATTEN EVERYTHING 


Two big new military operations started 
recently in Vietnam; they have attracted 
less publicity than the bombing of the 
North, but the threat to the lives and 
wellbeing of the people involved is prob- 
ably just as great. 
Firstly, 25,000 American and South Viet- 
mamese soldiers are bulldozing sixty 
square miles of jungle 45 miles from 
Saigon. This is the so-called “Iron Tri- 
angle,” where the Viet Cong are sup- 
posed to have had supply rooms and 
strong points connected by a maze of 
tunnels. The Americans, reported last 
week’s Sunday Times, “are uprooting 
the entire jungle and flattening every- 
thing.” A colonel of the engineers said: 
“We are developing a new style of 
jungle warfare here - we remove the 
jungle.” 
Tuesday’s New York Times reported that 
four villages had been destroyed in the 
operation; 6,000 people, mostly women, 
children or old people, were refugees. 


Our appeal 


It was just at this time last year that 
Peace News faced a bad financial crisis. 
Thanks to your £8,000 response to our 
urgent appeal, we survived; and we are 
still grateful for that help. 

If this year we are not in acute crisis, 
we are still short of money; next week 
we will be issuing the annual appeal, 
designed to close the gap to the target 
of £6,000 - towards which you have so 
far given £3,650. 

For three years the circulation of Peace 
News was falling; for the last year it has 
been steady. The one thing which would 
do most to help us would be an increased 
circulation, and we are continually try- 
ing to make new sales; and when we 
can’t afford big sales drives or advertis- 
ing campaigns, our best hope is for you, 
the existing Peace News readers, to get 
new readers, 

But that is a target for 1967. For the 
next two weeks, there is a more urgent 
target: £6,000 in the Peace News fund. 
The total so far is £3,650; so there is 
a fair way to go, and not much time 
left. Please help. THE EDITOR 
Send contributions to the Hon Treasurer, 
5 Caledonian Road, London NI. 


The other big action is the invasion of 
the Mekong Delta, which was until re- 
cently an area of relative quiet; accord- 
ing to Marshall Windmiller, the Ameri- 
can professor who visited Britain last 
summer, the South Vietnamese and the 
Viet Cong had come to an accommoda- 
tion in this area. But now the delta too 
is a battleground. F 
The most widely published report of this 
action was the news, early this week, of 
the killing of civilian prisoners by the 
retreating Viet Cong. Less widely known 
is that the invading US Marines had 
some difficultly at first in finding the 
Viet Cong, but they did manage to kill 
two unarmed Vietnamese teenagers, a 
boy and girl who walked, holding hands, 
into the Marines’ position. Sentries, not 
knowing who they were, cut them down 
with a burst of gunfire. Marine Corps 
HQ later described them as “two VC 
who had been snipping at Marine posi- 
tions.” (J. F. Stone’s Weekly, January 


16.) 

No doubt the people who have died in 
these “incidents” will become new 
pawns in the propaganda war, played 
up or down according to the interest of 
the two sides. We can see them only as 
victims, killed through fear, stupidity 
or callousness, because they happened 
to get in the way. Their deaths cannot 
possibly be a reason, or even an excuse, 
for prolonging the war. 


LBJ’s 6 pc 


For some years, there has been a deter- 
mined effort on the part of a small num- 
ber of people in the USA to refuse to 
pay taxes destined for military purposes. 
The Vietnam war has added to their 
numbers, and last year the refusers had 
an unexpected boost when the govern- 
ment introduced a special telephone tax 
to help pay for the war; being easily 
identified, this tax was easier to refuse. 

Now President Johnson has done it 
again, with the six per cent war sur- 
charge on income tax. What will be 
easier for respectable taxpayers, alarmed 
at the prospect of refusing all their 
taxes, than just to refuse the surcharge? 
Well done, Lyndon Baines, the six per 
cent president. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


The British press may not be free, but 
at least it’s cheap. Which is the poor 
best that can be said of it. The facts 
of the situation, that all the national 
newspapers are dependent on advertis- 
ing for a subsidy of (in the case of 
those that actually receive it) over 50% 
of their actual cost, that over half of 
them are losing money, that all are 
shackled by excessive restrictive prac- 
tices in the printshop, and most also by 
slipshod or autocratic (sometimes both) 
management in the boardrooms, are 
well-known, even without the Economist 
Intelligence Unit’s report. 


Assuming that newspapers deserve to 
survive at all, and I suppose any method 
of communication, however unfully real- 
ised, is of value; and assuming that a 
reorientation of their editorial philo- 
sophy will not suffice (or even help), 
what can be done? The best suggestion 
so far came from the Guardian, which 
suggested a tax on newsprint, offset by 
a rebate for all editorial space not occu- 
pied by advertising. For one thing, 
Peace News would do pretty well out 
of such an arrangement. At present, as 
the impending annual appeal emphas- 
ises, our subsidy comes not from adver- 
tisers but from our longsuffering read- 
ers, who may be comforted to reflect 
that they are thereby somewhat better 
served than those of what I used - ig- 
norantly - to regard as more business- 
like journals. 


* * * 


The city of Philadelphia, according to 
Time magazine, has a special civil-dis- 
obedience squad of policemen. It con- 
sists of four policewomen, 18 “elite” 
policemen, half white and half negro - 
a sergeant and a lieutenant, all picked 
for “warmth, patience, and maturity.” 
They are schooled in sociology and hu- 
man relations and study civil rights at 
Penn University. In the case of a demon- 
strator breaking the law, the policeman 
goes through a graduated set of ap 
proaches to give him every possible op- 
portunity of backing out. Unlike ordin- 
ary policemen, CD cops score points 
according to the fewness of the arrests 
they make. They also meet after de 
monstrations for “self-criticism.” One 
can’t help reflecting that this shouldn't 
be at all noteworthy. Surely this is what 
the police are for: to assist citizens in 
remaining within the law, rather than 
catching them out inadvertently break- 
ing it. 

I’m reminded by it of a tale about an 
East Anglian constable whose relation- 
ship with his “parishioners” was such 
that the community he served was com- 
pletely free of crime. His superiors, 
alarmed by the fact that he hadn't ful- 
filled his quota of arrests, transferred 
him to a far less autonomous position 
at an urban police station. With a new 
man as constable the crime rate in the 
village rose, or rather, came into exis- 
tence; the bobby made some arrests, 
fewer, naturally than the number of 
crimes, and the powers that be slept 
easy in their beds. 


* * * 


Those who still have any faith in politics 
will have been made despondent by 
the announcement of Jo Grimond’s resig- 
nation from the leadership of the Liberal 
party. There are politicians of stature 
and politicians of integrity. Jo Grimond 
at least proved that these qualities are 
not entirely incompatible. Of course, 
his integrity was never tested in office, 
but it is reasonable to surmise that, 
politics being what they are (rather than 
what they ought to be) it was precisely 
his integrity that prevented him from 
attaining it. 


* * * 


Readers interested in the films of the 
late Zbigniew Cybulski, whom I men- 
tioned last week, may like to know that 
the Paris-Pullman, Drayton Gardens, 
SW10, is reviving two of his films, his 
best-known Ashes and Diamonds, and 
See You Tomorrow, for a short season, 
starting yesterday (Thursday). 


he 


E. F. Schumacher 


“ Gandhi had faith in the people, so 
he was able to move mountains. But 
the legacy of Gandhi has long since 
been buried under the self-congra- 
tulatory chatter of his alienated 
successors who are not prepared to 
believe that anything latent and 
great can be found in ordinary 
people, or that such latent great- 
ness could in any way be mobilised 
for a common purpose. Hence their 
uncritical, almost hysterical re- 
liance on American aid.” 


A CONTEMPT 
BOKEREOPLE 


American Aid and India’s Economic 
Development, by S. Chandrasekhar 
(Pall Mall Press, 1966, 37s 6d). 


Over the last fifteen years American 
aid to the Indian economy has amounted 
to about $6,000 million; after a some- 
what slow start from 1951-56, it is now 
flowing at the rate of roughly $500 mil- 
lion a year. Such a flow of aid is some- 
thing new in history and is certainly 
worth a special study. We can be grate- 
ful to Professor Chandrasekhar that he 
has taken the trouble to give us, as he 
intended, ‘a simple, direct, and factual 
account of American aid to India from 
1951-1964,” confined mainly to govern- 
ment aid - “because it is official, organ- 
ised, large, and extends over and be- 
yond the period covering India’s two 
Five-Year-Plans (1951-61) and a part of 
the Third Plan” - but supplemented by 
a useful chapter on private aid as well. 
For anyone interested in this part of 
contemporary history, here are the facts, 
neatly and competently assembled. 


But there is also a bit more: an inter- 
pretation. Professor Chandrasekhar rais- 
es and answers the question of whether 
American aid to India is a Good Thing. 
What impact has it had? He states his 
belief “that the impact has been one of 
considerable and unqualified benefit to 
India” (italics are mine). Throughout 
the book of nearly 250 pages, there is 
nowhere any doubt uttered, nowhere 
any qualification introduced; the impact 
has been one of unqualified benefit. 


Not that the book lacks critical remarks 
about India herself. Many things are 
wrong and have got worse during the 
last ten years or so: not only the foreign 
exchange difficulties and the food defi- 
cits; “there is a rising cost of living 
and greater tax burden”; “in the name 
of a socialist society of the future, the 
citizen is treated with scant respect in 
the present”; the author talks of “the 
general fall in standards that the coun- 
try has witnessed during the last de- 
cade” and complains bitterly of Indian 
bureaucracy, which “does not trust its 
own lower echelons, much less the cti- 
zens of the country it administers.” 


There is plenty of criticism but no 
suggestion or suspicion that things are 
interconnected and that American aid, 
in spite of - or perhaps even because of 
- its unquestionable benefits, might also 
have some undesirable side-effects. At 
one point, in the introduction, the author 
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at least appears to see that there might 
be a problem here: 


“To some countries, the acceptance of 
foreign aid appears to be a compromise 
of their freedom of action and national 
sovereignty. And hence the apparent 
hesitation and unwillingness to accept 
it, to look for strings where there 
may be none, and sometimes even to 
attribute uncharitable motives to the 
generous giver.” 


But he smashes the budding question 
with a sledgehammer of platitude: 


“India should have no qualms either 
about asking for or accepting foreign 
aid, for in the long run such aid has 
beneficient repercussions on both the 
giving and receiving countries and on 
the world economy in general. Econ- 
omic aid is a two-way street.” 


I have put the last sentence in italics 
because it is one of those extraordinary 
and colossal falsehoods which bedevil so 
many discussions on aid. Another one, 
also - I am sorry to say - figuring 
prominently in Professor Chandrasek- 
har’s book, is the absurd statement that 
“prosperity, like peace, is one and in- 
divisible.” The whole point about aid 
is that it is a one-way street; and the 
whole point about prosperity is that it 
is infinitely, easily, automatically, and 
normally divisible. 


h . apy 
A liability’ 
Professor Chandrasekhar is so fully con- 
vinced that American aid, and indeed 
aid from anywhere at any time, is a 
Good Thing that his hopes for the future 
can be summed up in the two words 
“More Aid.” He thinks that ‘it is realis- 
tic to' hope for a closer, more cordial 
relationship leading to much greater aid 
to India from the United States.” This 
view of the future derives directly from 
his view of the past, which credits 
foreign aid with an altogether decisive 
importance: 
“The overall progress of the Indian 
economy since 1947 has been largely 
due to the foreign aid received by 
India. There is no doubt that the 
continuation and acceleration of this 
progress will continue to depend on 
substantial contributions of aid in 
various forms from the more advanced 
countries, the Aid India Club in par- 
ticular.” 
This is a dismal view indeed, and it is 
one hardly compatible with another ez 
cathedra statement, namely, that foreign 
aid has in no way impaired Indian in- 
dependence but, on the contrary, “has 
given the country sufficient economic 
independence to enable her to pursue an 
independent foreign policy - that of non- 
alignment. By maintaining a policy of 
non-alignment it has been easy for India 
to accept aid from all political camps, 
including the Communist countries .. .” 
If all future progress depends on “ sub- 
stantial contributions from the more 


advanced countries,” how can India be 
said to have attained independence? 


It is always noticeable how an unques- 
tioning belief in the essentiality of 
foreign aid goes with a profound dis- 
belief in the potential of one’s own 
people, and vice versa. Professor Chan- 
drasekhar is no exception. He has no 
belief that the Indian people at large are 
able to do anything by themselves. They 
cannot even keep themselves clean. The 
professor wants American aid, so that 
“India could be rescued from her dirt 
and filth and converted into a clean 
and healthy country.” He does not ap- 
peal to his fellow Indians, to the In- 
dian government, or to the educated 
classes that they should “rescue” and 
“convert”: he appeals to America. 


What a spectacle! Here is India, inde- 
pendent, proud of her ancient culture, 
conscious of her dignity; but when it 
comes to teaching her own people to use 
latrines and wash their hands afterwards 
we are told that she needs foreigners 
to do this for her, by way of “ aid.” 


Professor Chandrasekhar calls for a new 
approach to education “to inculcate and 
increase a sense of civic responsibility 
and participation - a sense that is sorely 
lacking today”; but who can be sur- 
prised at this lack when there is ab- 
solutely no trust in the people, neither 
by the government bureaucracy nor by 
the educated minority, and at the same 
time an unquestioning and truly pathetic 
reliance on more and more aid from 
abroad? 

Professor Chandrasekhar, like so many 
of his fellow professors, does not trust 
the people or value them. He thinks 
there are altogether too many of them 
anyhow (and therefore calls for Ameri- 
can aid to introduce really effective birth 
control). “ This huge manpower reserve,” 
he says, “is today considered more a 
liability than an asset - more a mass of 
hungry mouths than pairs of skilled 
hands.” There you are. Does anyone have 
to look any further for an explanation 
of the deplorable condition of India 
today, twenty years after “liberation ”? 
The people, the huge manpower reserve, 
is India’s only real asset, yet it is being 
“considered more a liability than an 
asset.” The economic planners, the high 
and mighty, the comfortable people who 
buy a man’s services for a few rupees 
and eat the rice grown by the miserable 
peasants - they consider the ordinary 
people more a liability than an asset. 
As a result, over half the ordinary 
people are unemployed or underem- 
ployed and the educated minority can- 
not think of anything for them to do or 
of any method of getting them organ- 
ised for work. As a result, nothing hap- 
pens unless it is derived from foreign 
aid, and the dependence on aid becomes 
greater every day. 

This is the tragedy of India. Gandhi had 
faith in the people, so he was able to 
move mountains. But the legacy of Gand- 
hi has long since been buried under the 
self-congratulatory chatter of his alien- 
ated successors who are not prepared to 
believe that anything latent and great 
can be found in ordinary people or that 
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such latent greatness could in any way 
be mobilised for a common purpose. 
Hence their uncritical, almost hysterical 
reliance on American aid. 


There must be someone in India, I am 
sure, who could write a really significant 
book on American aid to India, a bold, 
critical, courageous and unorthodox book 
which posed the question of independ- 
ence; which investigated the limits of 
self-reliance; which honestly faced the 
implications of a total cessation of 
American aid in x years’ time, giving 
x the value of five and working back 
down to one. What a book that would 
be! What a challenge to all the current 
claptrap (including such assertions as 
that prosperity was indivisible or that 
aid was a two-way street) and what a 
disciplining of thought! 


, 


Twopence a week 


Professor Chandrasekhar put at the 
front of his book two quotations, one 
from Nehru (1946) and one from Ken- 
nedy (1961). The latter is more memor- 
able than the former; it reads thus: 


“To those people in the huts and 
villages of half the globe struggling 
to break the bonds of mass misery, 
we pledge our best efforts to help 
them help themselves, for whatever 
period is required - not because the 
Communists may be doing it, not be- 
cause we seek their votes, but because 
it is right. If a free society cannot help 
the many who are poor, it cannot save 
the few who are rich.” 
How splendid it would be if this had 
been said by a wealthy or powerful 
Indian! The last sentence, in particular, 
should be written into the mind and 
heart of every educated Indian today. 
Tt will be quite impossible to ‘save the 
few who are rich” unless the educated 
minority becomé single-minded in their 
desire to “help the many who are 
poor.” If Professor Chandrasekhar be- 
lieves that American aid holds the key 
to the future, one may perhaps remind 
him of the grim truth that this aid. 
uniquely large as it is, still comes to 
only about one dollar a year - or less 
than twopence a week - per head of the 
Indian population. Does it not amount 
to a belief in magic to consider “2d a 
week” as essential, while considering 
the labour power of the people “a 
liability rather than an asset ”? 
And what, finally, can be the future of 
India, a neighbour of China, if she goes 
on relying on aid without bothering to 
mobilise her people’s own innate re- 
sources of self-help? 
Dr Schumacher was educated at the uni- 
versities of Bonn, Berlin, Oxford and 
Columbia (New York). He has worked 
in business, farming and journalism, and 
since 1946 he has been Economie Ad- 
viser respectively to the British Control 
Commission in Germany, the National 
Coal Board, the Government of Burma 
and the Indian Planning Commission. 
He is currently the Director of Statistics 
for the National Coal Board. 
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Nigel Demson 


Irishman... drunkenman... showman... myth 


Brendan Behan: Man And Showman, by 
Rae Jeffs (Hutchingson, 1966, 35s). 
The Scarperer, by Brendan Behan 

(Hutchinson, 1966, 21s). 


If ever a publishing house unwittingly 
mapped the destruction of one of their 
most illustrious authors, the publishers 
of Brendan Behan did so, in a misguided 
attempt at fostering his talent. The ad- 
vance payments on unfinished works 
that they submitted to him percolated 
more often than not into his diseased 
liver, rather than into printers’ ink. The 
commissioning of Brendan Behan’s Is- 
land and Brendan Behan’s New York 
from him was little more than an in- 
ducement to literary suicide to a man 
who was bound to take the most ex- 
pedient path to self-expression that op- 
portunity offered him. The two books, 
when they appeared, were merely an- 
notated interviews. 

Behan needed the discipline of his work 
to keep himself off the bottle. He de- 
luded himself that he was working when 
he committed himself to making these 
recorded conversations, but their frivol- 
ous demands made strong drink an easy 
companion, and as far as the resultant 
books were concerned, their literary 
merit can be safely compared with any 
other of those preciously written travel- 
ogues that have been gaudily displayed 
to us this Christmas for holiday read- 


ing. 

It was from my own holiday reading 
that I was once again introduced to the 
Behan saga. That man, deluded in his 


last days into thinking that his two 
little landscape studies were protecting 
his talent rather than projecting his 
image, and half-dead from the liquor- 
drinking that had been subsidised by 
publishers and gossip columnists, had the 
last nail knocked in his coffin by the 
appearance of a biography, Brendan 
Behan: Man And Showman by Mrs 
Rae Jeffs, a publicity manager working 
for his publishers. 
In the rather tortuous blurb that pre- 
cedes the book, we are told that: 
“Tt was one of the most remarkable 
literary collaborations there has ever 
been: Brendan Behan, the outrageous, 
compassionate, tormented, kindly 
Irishman, and Rae Jeffs, the publish- 
er’s publicity manager, buttressed by 
the security and peace of a sheltered 
childhood in Sussex.” 
What is not indicated is that Mrs Jeffs, 
in her advancing years, has still not 
emerged from her “sheltered” exist- 
ence. Her mild incredulity and overall 
mawkishness with her subject, both 
during his lifetime and in her record 
of him now, are blatantly apparent and 
imitative, to say the least. Irritating, too, 
is the bathos inherent in the book and 
the general over-indulgence in senti- 
mentality : 
“ Outwardly he didn’t look too bad, but 
his over-loud voice, his too hearty 
laughter, his accentuated grimaces and 
his broth-of-a-boy buffoonery gave me 
the impression that I was facing the 
saddest man in Europe.” 
In such circumstances, one would wish 
that Behan had kept a special gormless 


Paul Goodman 


THE PROPHECY IN THE COALS 


I grew calm 


watching the campfire’s 


wild flames, 


but I am frantic 


at the golden prophecy 
blinking in the coals. 


“They who destroyed 
the redwood forests 


will die in Asia.” 


God save 
from them my son 


gentle with animals. 
Fa SESS SS i Sa) LT 


facade particularly for his publicity 
manager, and that this biography were 
the outcome of a splendid hoax. 

In her prologue, Mrs Jeffs ascribes the 
following words to Behan, made in con- 
versation with herself: 


“When I go for my tea, there'll be 
many people breaking into print about 
me. But you should do it, for you 
take my work seriously, but not my- 
self. On the whole, I would prefer to 
be remembered for my work.” 
Now, I would not question Mrs Jeffs’ 
phenomenal memory for quoting, verba- 
tim, specific speeches which were made 
during the period from 1957, when she 
first met Behan, to 1964, when he died. 
What I would question is Behan’s as- 
sumption that her interest lay more in 
the direction of his work than in record- 
ing his foibles and idiosyncracies. How- 
ever deep their friendship may have 
been, the prerogative for Mrs Jeffs, 
within her function as his publicity 
manager, must have been the furtherance 
of Behan’s book sales - and what sells 
books is not the integrity of the author, 
nor his professional approach to his 
work. 
Behan was marketed as a “popular” 
author, and if his ebullient character 
triggered off a personality cult around 
him, so much the better; book sales would 
inevitably increase. If his publishers 
were to fatten his wallet with any de- 
gree of success, Behan had to allow 
Rae Jeffs an insight into his personality 
as great as any into his work. Perhaps 
Behan would have been disappointed, 
one doesn’t know, to see his lady of 
letters, the Boswell figure that he 
elected, turn into another run-of-the- 
mill myth-maker whose biographical 
study of the artist was finally subtitled: 
Man And Showman. 
To deprecate this mixing of an artist’s 
life with his literature would be want- 
ing to reverse a process which is often 
part-inspired by artists themselves, one 
which has proved beneficial to them for 
many years now in terms of book sales 
and public interest. Behan was only one 
such artist in a very long line. He 
neither invited nor rejected his publicity, 
but rather, ‘‘ extended ” himself in order 
to inspire and envelop it. What I would 
really like to examine, but will not, be- 
cause it would be in doubtful taste, is 
the sincerity of the friendship between 
this “showman” and his biographer; 
it would also be interesting to ascertain 
whether he ever actually wanted her to 
be that objective chronicler of his work 
which she claims he did. 
Behan’s art arose out of the public bar 
conversation and prison cell meditation. 
Ireland has, for centuries now, boasted 
of its fine tradition in fostering the 
poet-raconteur, therefore most Irish 
writers seem, because of this heritage, 
to have their own built-in PRO who pops 
out in the form of tinkling repartee and 
extempore rhetoric. 


Behan, of all the previous and present 
Irish writers (apart from ethnologists), 
developed his writer’s persona almost 
solely out of this world of anecdotes. 
Oscar Wilde refined Irish wit to the 
drawing room situation: Bernard Shaw's 
writing was well oiled with Irish rhe- 
toric, but at the same time had more 
than its share of English pedantry. Be- 
han alone seems to follow the meander- 
ings of a conversational story in his 
writing, alowing himself little in the way 
of objective assessment and peopling his 
histories with exaggerated characters in 
shadowy environments (unless, of course, 
the location itself deserves an idiosyn- 
cratic description). 

Perhaps Rae Jeffs knew this much when 
she undertook to capture Behan’s re- 
miniscences of New York and Ireland 
on her publisher’s tape recorder. What 
she could not have realised is that there 
is a notable difference between what 
a writer says to someone else and what 
he says to himself (or to his typewriter). 
Even a writer who has evolved his style 
out of conversational patterns will not 
lace his every conversation with the 
words of an emergent book. The birth 
of written art is somehow a very private 
affair. Mrs Jeffs probably never thought 
of Behan’s two documentaries as “ works 
of art,” but their caesarean-like bring- 
ing to birth, in any case, destroyed 
their chances of ever being such. Not 
only that, but their inevitable relaxing 
of work disciplines upon Behan, plus 
their subsequent material success, made 
him believe that perhaps, after all, he 
was only a hackneyed dialoguist who 
could find fame without having to even 
write down what he thought. 

Although they have been unhealthily 
paralleled before, notably because each 
capitulated to alcoholic excess, Behan 
could well be likened to Scott Fitzger- 
ald here, since each man_bastardised 
his art for the sake of an insensitive 
public. Fitzgerald’s stories, or rather 
their plots (for the film industry then 
had no eye for the poetry), were seized 
upon by Hollywood and he became a 
hack script-writer. Behan’s larger than 
life literature was thought to be nothing 
more than a mirror held up to himself, 
so the public took the short cut to read- 
ing his work, and made him just a 
figure for their entertainment. 

Neither writer, however, was the in- 
genuous victim that I perhaps have made 
him seem. In common with most writers, 
they each enjoyed that split personality 
which is both independently artistic but 
at the same time needs a continual re- 
affirmation of appreciation. With a full 
realisation of what they were doing, 
both succumbed to their particular Mr 
Hyde: that need of theirs to communi- 
cate completely, to become completely 
the public cyphers which they had once 
used to shield themselves. 

On rereading Behan’s work I find a hint 
of the picaresque which I had never 
noticed before. Grave pantomime figures 
emerge and wild black comedies unravel 
against an almost timeless backcloth. 
Mrs Jeffs, in one of her less regrettable 
moments, tracked down a crime fiction 
that Behan had written for serialisation 
in the Irish Times. It is now in book 
form and is called The Scarperer. Its 
presence as another of those Christmas 
bookshop recommendations was a greater 
tribute to Rae Jeffs’ friendship with 
Behan than her biography will ever be. 
For although the story has been dubbed 
“a museum piece” by some critics, and 
of historical interest only, I believe that 
it stands on its own merit as a cameo 
black comedy and satire of crime detec- 
tion. Admittedly, there is a stimulus to 
enjoy it, in the very fact that the book 
has only just been uncovered and that 
it was Behan who wrote it: but this 
enjoyment is to be relished rather in 
the way one may recognise and then 
appreciate the nuances and traits of an 
old friend’s conversation after a long 
separation. 

Even in this early work Behan injects 
the vagaries of ribald conversation into 
his story. It must have made incredible 
weekly reading for the devotees of 
the Irish Times: a sort of hiatused 
association of ideas. With no hint of 
autobiographical detail, Behan still man- 
ages to make his story and his style 
as popularly palatable as ever. He was 
not the ringmaster by nature. His death 
was a sad “American Affair” made 
even sadder by his apparently myopic 
facility for being mesmerised, in his last 
days, by his own words and importance. 
That Fantastic, Amazing, ‘“Now-At- 
Last-The-Real ” Truth would better never 
have been recorded by all his many 
altruistic biographers. 

Nigel Denison teaches art in a London 
secondary school. 


DOLCI TRIAL 
CUT SHORT 


The trial of Danilo Dolci, in the action 
for criminal libel brought by the Italian 
ex-Minister for Foreign Trade and 
Senator Volpe, as a result of Dolci’s 
allegations of their association with the 
Mafia, is likely to be brought to an 
abrupt conclusion before all the witnes- 
ses have been heard. 
At the sitting of the court on November 
23, counsel for Mattarella and Volpe pro- 
tested at the length of time the trial 
was taking. At the hearing of December 
9 the judges announced their decision - 
a refusal to hear a single further wit- 
ness or to admit as evidence in court 
documents submitted to the parliament- 
ary Anti-Mafia Commission, which this 
commission had finally agreed to re- 
lease. 
This decision of the judges will exclude 
some important evidence to which Dolci’s 
witnesses were prepared to testify. One 
of the witnesses thus excluded is Padre 
Caiozzo, the 80-year-old priest from 
Castellamare, Mattarella’s home town, 
who had agreed against the advice of his 
bishop, to come to Rome to give evi- 
dence. 
The advantages of a long drawn out trial 
had originally been thought to favour 
Mattarella, because of the mounting 
costs Dolci would have to meet, and the 
possibility that witnesses, through fear 
of reprisals, might change their minds 
about appearing in court. So far nearly 
everyone, from simple peasants to uni- 
versity professors, has had the courage 
to appear. 
The next sitting of the court will take 
place on January 18. It is not customary 
in Italian courts to pronounce sentence 
immediately in such cases. The verdict 
will probably be announced at the next 
sitting after January 18. A month may 
elapse after this before the judges de- 
eee a the penalty. - Danilo Dolci 
rust. 


Chain reaction 


On December 22 at 4 pm, at the height 
of the Christmas shopping crush, tie 
people strung a chain across Broadway 
at 34th Street (right in front of Macy’s 
store). A banner reading “The Time 
to Stop the War is Now - The Way is 
Up to You” hung from the chain. Simul- 
taneously thousands of leaflets were 
dropped from a fifth floor window of 
Macy’s, gracefully fluttering down onto 
the crowded intersection. 

Fastened securely with padlocks to a 
lamp post at one end and a metal fence 
at the other, the chain stopped traffic for 
at least five minutes. A truck driver 
stuck in the traffic jam produced a ham- 
mer and chisel and undid the chain be- 
fore the police arrived. - WIN. 


LSD FOR 
VIETNAM 


The Connecticut Daily Campus car- 

ried the following item on Novem- 

ber 7, 1966: 
“Research into the synthetic 
production of LSD and other 
psychedelic drugs is under way 
in the UConn (the University of 
Connecticut) department of phar- 
macy for the US Department of 
Defence, Dr Marvin Malone said 
yesterday to a group of UConn 
students at the Student Union. 
“Dr Malone, associate professor 
of pharmacology at UConn said 
that UConn has been commis- 
sioned by the Defence Depart- 
ment to research LSD production 
techniques concurrent with the 
experiments present being con- 
ducted on US troops to determine 
the effects of psychedelic drugs 
in chemical warfare.” - Vietnam 
News Service. 
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Children in ‘ideal’ picket 


Julia Berman reports: On Saturday, 
December 17, the Children’s Union for 
Peace picketed the Ideal Toy Company 
in New York for the selling of war toys. 
There were 14 children in all, including 
my little sister who is four. (The ages 
ranged from four to twelve.) 


This was our first demonstration and 
since the group had started we had had 
only four meetings. The organisation was 
started by two other children besides 
myself and at our first meeting we had 
eight people. Our first move was to 
write a letter to Ideal Toy Company ask- 
ing theme to stop selling war toys. Then 
we made rough drafts for a call and a 
leaflet, which I wrote. 


Besides picketing we also had two chil- 
dren handing out leaflets and every 
child carried a sign. They said things 
like: “Buy Toys for Peace Instead of 
War,” ‘Ban Toy Bombs,” and “ War 
Toys Kill People,” and many people 
asked us to stop so they could read 


them. 
About fifteen minutes after we had 


Julia Berman talks with the fat sergeant. 
(Photo: Ben Reyes.) 


started, a young policeman came along 
and asked us to move over, but he made 
no indication that we were doing any- 
thing wrong. Then I’m not sure what 
happened because I wasn’t paying any 
attention to the street until someone 
nudged me and told me that the police 
were there. I turned around just as 
a fat sergeant got out of a squad car, 
but I turned back because he didn’t 
seem to care about what we were doing. 
The next time J turned though he was 
practically accusing everyone on the 
street of being responsible for us. Finally 
he took one of the kids, Robert Olff, 
off the line and told him to take his 
little ‘“‘friendies” home and to be a 
good boy. On hearing this I got out of 
line and told him very politely that we 
didn’t have to. Whereupon he got very 
upset. ‘‘ Who asked you to butt in?” he 
said. ‘‘Did I ask you anything?” “ No,” 
I replied, “ but I do have a right to stand 
up for my friend.’ 

Disregarding my remark he_ growled, 
“You always have to get the last word 
in, is that it, eh? Or maybe you just 
think you’re so smart?” Not wanting to 
anger him any more than J had, I told 
everybody to get back to the line, and 
the sergeant turned to his partner and 


told him to call for three more squad 
cars. au 
When they arrived he asked us again if 
we would leave. “No,” we said. So he 
told us to get into the cars. My mother 
(who had been there in case anything 
happened) asked why. He said the charge 
was “no adult supervision.” They 
packed eight boys in one car, three boys 
in another, and my friend Beth and me 
in the last one. Then they drove us off 
to the precinct with my mother following 
in a cab. ; ; 
When we arrived at the police station, 
the sergeant took away all our signs and 
led us to the back room. Then we began 
to sing songs like Yellow Submarine and 
Eleanor Rigby until the sergeant 
pounded his fist on the table and 
threatened not to give us back the signs 
if we did not shut up. Then, after taking 
down our names, addresses, ages and 
telephone numbers, they let us go, but 
they still would not let us have our 
signs back until my mother signed for 
them. ‘ 
Then, since they would not drive us 
back we walked back and continued to 
picket. p 
This report first appeared in the Ameri- 
can peace paper, WIN. 


Message from Japan to US soldiers 


Bob Overy writes: Beheiren, the Japan 
Peace for Vietnam Committee which is 
tied to no political party and which re- 
cently evolved a direct action wing, has 
been distributing a ‘ message from Japan 
to American soldiers” printed in 
English. 

The “ message,” which is printed letter- 
press and illustrated with cartoons and 
drawings culled from foreign news- 
papers, carries short articles on Japanese 
fears of the build-up towards World War 
III, results of opinion polls in Japan on 
the war, the lack of democratic freedoms 
in Vietnam, the case of the Fort Hood 
Three who refused to serve in Vietnam, 
and adds boxes with quotations from 
American newspapers. It invites inter- 
ested GIs to visit the Beheiren office in 


Tokyo and adds a section, “ Will You 
Consider?” : 
“J. Making clear your objection to 
the Vietnam war by petitioning and 
writing letters to superior officers, 
President Johnson, senators, congress- 
men, etc. 
“9. Staging protests within the bar- 
racks or taking part in public demon- 
strations. 
“3. Holding a token walk-out of the 
barracks or some other action of this 
kind. 
“4. Deserting, either singly or in 
groups. This action would have very 
serious consequences, such as the im- 
prisonment of those involved. We do 
not ask you to undertake it lightly 
without considering exactly what might 


Ky, My and Calwell 


The leader of the federal opposition in 
Australia, Mr Calwell, has sent a letter 
of protest to the Minister of External 
Affairs, Mr Hasluck, concerning alleged 
breaches of diplomacy by South Viet- 
nam’s charge d’affairs in Australia, Dr 
My, and by the dean of the diplomatic 
corps, Mr Ezpeleta, ambassador for the 
Phillipines. 

On the Monday after Christmas, Dr My 
criticised Mr Calwell’s earlier attacks on 
the South Vietnamese prime minister, 
Air Vice-Marshal Ky. In a bitter state- 
ment on Ky’s proposed visit to Austra- 
lia, Mr Calwell had referred to Marshal 
Ky as a “ little Quisling gangster.” Later 
Mr Calwell demanded the expulsion of 
Dr My. 

Mr Ezpeleta replied that Dr My had been 
greatly provoked, and that Mr Calwell’s 
attack had been merciless. But Mr Cal- 


well says that Mr Ezpeleta’s “ gratuitous 
intrusion ” into the Vietnam controversy, 
on the pretext that he had been officially 
approached as dean of the diplomatic 
corps, was as serious a breach of diplo- 
matic protocol as Dr My’s comments. 
Says Mr Calwell: 
“Despite the protests of a large sec- 
tion of the Australian community, 
Marshal Ky seems determined to par- 
ade himself in Australia as a defender 
of democracy, with the support of 
Mr Holt. Mr Holt will doubtless be on 
parade with him, and that will make 
it some spectacle.” 
It is expected that Ky will follow the 
route taken by President Johnson and 
visit Canberra, Melbourne and Sydney. 
He is also to visit New Zealand briefly 
during his visit to the two countries at 
the end of January. 


happen. But we hope you will consider 
it. It could have a powerful effect in 
building up pressure against the war. 

“5. Registering as a conscientious 
objector. Did you know that American 
law provides for conscientious objec- 
tion to the war? That even men in 
the army can get out if they firmly 
maintain their views? That at least 
300 men have received discharges be- 
cause they can no longer honestly sup- 
port war?” 


Tired of bishops 


“I am becoming tired of these political 
bishops,” said Mr Schoeman, South 
Africa’s Minister of Transport, last No- 
vember. ‘“ Most of them are not even 
South Africans - they are foreigners 
who have enjoyed the hospitality of 
South Africa ... If they are so con- 
cerned about the situation of the black- 
man I would ask them why they don’t 
go to the black states. Perhaps we will 
help them to go.” 

Mr Schoeman was attacking the Angli- 
can Bishop of Pretoria, the Rt Rev E. G. 
Knapp-Fischer, who had criticised the 
deportation of an Anglican priest in his 
pastoral letter. Bishop Knapp-Fischer 
described the deportation in the diocesan 
magazine as demonstrating “yet again 
official anxiety to prevent the Church 
from proclaiming any interpretation of 
the Christian Gospel in any way at 
variance with the policies of the State.” 
The Bishop added: “Nothing is more 
essential to the health and well-being 
of any nation than that the Gospel 
should be proclaimed without fear or 
favour. Whenever the demands of God 
and Caesar come into direct conflict, 
those of God must prevail whatever the 
consequences.” Spotlight on South 
Africa, 
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THE AGONY OF 


“To avoid the sad catastrophe of the 
Cimabue, panels had to be laid down 
flat so that paint would not fall from 
them even if blistering occurred . 


Effects of the flood may well continue 
for years since dampness in the walls 
may in time affect the entire surface of 
the frescoes ... In the centre of Flor- 
ence, 18 churches, with a wealth of works 
of art, were flooded with water and 
mud... BAPTISTRY: Impact of flood 
waters and debris battered and cracked 
the bronze doors. Andrea Pisano’s right- 
hand door cracked across; one panel was 
torn away. Five panels of Ghiberti’s 
famous “Gates of Paradise’’ were 
wrenched off. All were recovered, though 
some damage. Inside building, serious 
damage done to Donatello’s wooden 
“Magdalene” and to the “ Baltassare 
Coscia” monument of Donatello and 
Michelozzo . The picturesque shops 
of the Ponte Vecchio have been des- 
troyed ... The big crucifix by Cimabue 
had been submerged up to the top of the 
head of the Christ; when the water 
withdrew blisters appeared on the sur- 
face due both to loss of strength of 
the gesso layer and to the rather speedy 
contraction of the wood to which the 
colour layer could not so quickly adjust 
itself. The enormous weight of the cruci- 
fix and its deformation made it very hard 
to remove from its vertical position. The 
rescuers, hindered by working over a 
floor covered by a foot of mud, were 
unable to save the situation in time, and 
blisters opened and, to the dismay of 
all, about 60% of the painted surface 
flaked away to fall in the mud. The 
friars of Santa Croce carefully sifted 
the mud for days afterwards; they re- 
trieved a large number of paint flakes, 
but it is doubtful whether it will be 
possible to use them to reconstruct even 
part of the lost areas ... Many hundreds 
of high school and university students 
formed lines in the mud passing books 
from hand to hand . . . ARCHIVIO DI 
STATO: Forty rooms and five kilometres 
(3 miles) of shelves covered by mud and 
water. 40,000 volumes containing 50 
million documents (45 collections of 
archives dating from 13th to 19th cen- 
turies, including many rare parchment 
manuscripts) seriously damaged ... Over 
100 persons died Many industrial 
installations were damaged or destroyed. 
Nearly a million acres of fertile lands 
were inundated, 50,000 cattle drowned 
and enormous reserves of fodder sub- 
merged. In the countryside 12,000 build- 
ings were destroyed . On ground 
floors the submerged objects reappeared 
covered by a thin layer of fine drab 
coloured mud; black residues of oil 
marked the walls and statues ... In and 
around Florence live some 7,000 artisans, 
men and women who fashion the ob- 
jects which generations of visitors to 
Florence have been delighted to admire 
and buy. Working with the skills of 


The crucifix of Cimabue (above 
left) was immersed above the head 
of the Christ in the flood and 60% 
of the paint-work flaked off as the 
wood dried, before it could be taken 
down and laid flat (right). In the 
National Library books were stored 
by students to await first-aid treat- 
ment (above right) after the worst 
of the mud had been washed off 
them. 


FLORENCE 


centuries in his fingers and using tools 
that make mockery of machines, the 
Florentine artisan is unique. Yet some 
6,000 of them have lost their all - tools, 
materials, workshops. Most of them are 
not young and it is feared that they will 
lack the resources to start again.” 
These quotations are extracted from 
the January UNESCO Courier, a special 
issue devoted to “the International Cam- 
paign for Florence and _ Venice.” 
UNESCO, in the person of its Director- 
General, René Maheu, launched an ap- 
peal for funds on December 2, 1966, at 
the conclusion of the 14th session of its 
general conference. The 120 member 
states of UNESCO have been asked to 
contribute, as have seats of learning, 
artists, tourists and just people through- 
out the world. Cheques should be made 
out to the ‘“ Unesco (Florence-Venice) 
appeal” at Lloyds Bank Europe Limited, 
London SW1. 

The main work in Britain however seems 
to be being done by the Italian Art and 
Archives Rescue Fund, National Gallery, 
Trafalgar Square, London WC2, which 
claimed last week that it had raised 
more than £114,000 so far. 

The photos above are from the Unesco 
Courier, obtainable price 1s 6d from 
Housmans. We are grateful to Dr John 
Shearman for the photo below which 
will be appearing in the exhibition he 
is preparing for the Rescue Fund at the 
Royal Academy. 


Photo copyrights: Top left © Reporters Associés, Paris; above 


© Epoca-Giorgio Lotti, Milan; below 


Scala, Florence 


Letters to 
the Editor 


Scottish nationalists 


Nigel Lindsay’s letter in Peace News, 
January 6, is based on misunderstanding 
of the present stage of development in 
politics of peace movements in Scotland 
and elsewhere. Nationalism may _fre- 
quently in the past have been the basis 
of warring. But the truth is in the para- 
dox today. To make matters quite con- 
crete: the threat of nuclear bases in 
the Clyde estuary, as far as the great 
bulk of Scotland’s industrial population 
is concerned, will never be considered 
by a London based parliament; whereas 
a parliament in Edinburgh would ques- 
tion at once first the unfairness and next 
the lunacy of the Polaris bases and the 
so-called Queen’s Harbour. As_ the 
changes in Peace News demonstrate... 
we are all being forced to examine the 
political causes of the present debacle 
in world affairs. If we are honest we 
are forced back to responsibility for our 
own conduct, and as nations for our 
own government. 


The international or world-wide fashion 
for self-determination among the peoples 
of the world is no accident. Scotland will 
have to follow suit or remain immature 
and dangerous. The hope is in the United 
Nations. But you first must have nations. 
Scotland had valuable experience of that 
role before many in Europe. 

John Aitkenhead, 

Kilquhanity House, 

Castle-Douglas, Scotland. 


Nigel B. Lindsay's wild attack on the 
Scottish National Party distorts so many 
points and ignores so many others that 
it is difficult adequately to reply. It must 
be remembered that if it were not for 
the past aggression of England there 
would be no Scottish National movement 
today. 


I don’t know if Mr Lindsay has ever 
attended (and spoken to) a conference 


of the SNP which I, as a representative 
of an English body, did, but if so his 
experience must have been totally differ- 
ent from the courteous, fair and friendly 
manner in which I have found individual 
Englishmen to be treated by them. It is 
perhaps most noteworthy that though it 
is a major crime in Mr Lindsay’s eyes 
for a statement about membership in- 
creases to be “ unsubstantiated * none of 
his own wilder lashings out in all direc- 
tions - “racial hatred,’ “trivia,” “no 
rational basis”’ and so on - are substan- 
tiated by chapter and verse. I suspect 
that Mr Lindsay is one of those who be- 
lieve in national freedom for everyone 
in every part of the world except here 
in Britain - I note his curious reference 
to “other parts of the country” (and I 
doubt if he means Scotland thereby!). 
I hope that Peace News will not be in- 
fluenced by labels, but by facts, and con- 
tinue to give the Scottish National Party 
support when it deserves it. 

W. J. Taylor, 

Scamps Court, Pilton Street, 

Barnstaple, Devon. 


Sanctions 


I am so sickened by the American way 
of killing in Vietnam that I’m starting 
one man economic sanctions against the 
USA. 

I don't suppose for one moment that 
President Johnson will lose any sleep 
because I no longer buy American brand 
petrol but it will make me feel better. 
Of course if all Peace News readers 
joined in, if members of peace move- 
ments all over the world joined in it 
might start LBJ scratching. 

Anybody interested in starting a world 
wide “sanctions against war” move 
ment? 

If not I guess I'll just carry on on my 
own. 

Jack Sheppard, 

Grove House, Little Haven, 
Haverfordwest, Pembs. 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


On parade once, during the war, when 
I was an upright, clean-living servant of 
His late Majesty, and pacifists, I was 
convinced, were a gang of long-haired 
lay-abouts who were prepared to do noth- 
ing if England was invaded by armies of 
stormtroopers bent on an orgy of rape, 
arson and bloody murder, I recall the 
sergeant indulging in that rather hoary 
abuse of power involved in_ pointing 
fiercely to half a dozen luckless ones and 
yelling, ‘““I want you, you, you, you, you 
and you to volunteer for peeling spuds 
in the cookhouse.” 


I am reminded of this by the changes 
now taking place in the telephone ser- 
vice. I have yet to meet a solitary person 
who wants to replace the name of his 
telephone exchange by a number. In 
view of this manifest public dislike of 
the change, you might suppose the man 
responsible, whoever he is, would, like a 
true democrat, desist from giving it 
effect. You would be bonkers to suppose 
any such thing. These changes were 
planned and settled years ago by ex- 
perts at the time when politicians of the 
tweedledee party were in power rather 
than the tweedledum lot. You volun- 
teered when you elected them! Neither 
your wishes nor mine were consulted 
then, and they certainly won’t influence 
matters now. This may seem a small 
matter to go on about, but then, every 
attempt to diminish the area of choice 
- and hence of freedom - is on small 
matters and if our wishes cannot pre- 
vail in these small things how are they 
ever going to prevail in the larger ones? 
For some reason, don’t ask me why, for 
I don’t know, to find myself dialling a 
long anonymous number instead of the 
letters of a place name J know, and 
with which I am probably familiar, gives 
me a sense of being a shade less human, 
less significant, less real, as. though I 
am more a creature of technology and 
machines than of flesh and blood. I think 
my instinct here is sound; I don’t care 
an empty milk bottle top what the pre- 
sumed technical advantages of this are, 


I have already seen far too many techni- 
cal innovations at the expense of my 
ordinary human significance in my short 
lifetime, and I shudder at the destination 
to which the nature and pace of this sort 
of change is rushing us. I don’t trust 
scientists, experts or “spokesmen” or 
leaders and I begin to wish they would 
all enigrate to some vast, dotty, con- 
crete machine state of their own, leav- 
ing me in peace to enjoy my own tech- 
nically inefficient and untidy and unecon- 
omic existence in my own way. 


* * * 


Who, I wonder, settles the order in 
which news items are read out on the 
BBC? This question has puzzled me on 
and off ever since the time of some ma- 
jor international crisis which caught me 
switching on with more apprehension 
than usual. The first item transported me 
to some weird phantasy life at Portland 
Place or somewhere; it declared that Her 
Majesty and you know who were due to 
arrive at such and such a place the 
next day. They hadn’t actually arrived 
mark you, they were going to arrive. 
The real news followed. Just this week 
I suppose what is happening in China 
is going to have an enormous influence 
on the course of world history; it could 
lead for example, to the ending of the 
Vietnam war, or a speedy extension of 
it... The ten o’clock news reader in- 
formed me this evening about (1) re- 
commended changes in the police force; 
(2) some redundancies in the army, and 
(3) a threatened rail strike. Having lulled 
me into a comfortable torpor with all 
this, so that if his arm had reached out 
from the transistor to put an extra lump 
of sugar in my tea I shouldn’t have 
noticed, he then begins to talk about 
China. One feels that if the entire works 
of Broadcasting House were to go up ina 
thermonuclear mushroom cloud, the 
princes of Porland Place would precede 
their announcement of the fact with the 
Australian test match result. 


JOHN PAPWORTH 


f lrenounce war andl will never 
*® support or sanctlon another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application. 


Coming events 

RECENT PAINTINGS of a mathematical nature 
by David Julian Jarvis. Fairfield Hall, Croydon 
23-28 January. 


Personal 


DUPLICATING, PROFESSIONAL TYPING (Mss/ 
tape transcription), shorthand, official confer- 
ence reporting, translating ete. Mabel Eyles 
and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield Road, Friern Bar- 
net, London N11l. ENT 3324. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample (free con- 
tainers on request), Fee 2 gns. Hadley Labora- 
poe Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, London 
NW6. 


THE GRUMBLE BOX. We often grumble. Hun- 
gry children’s tummies grumble. Why not a 
“ grumble collection box '' in your home. War 
on Want, London W5, 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
smal] conferences, religious services etc, 15s 
per 3 hour session, including use of piano. 
Centrally situated, seat up to 36. Peace News, 5 
Caledonian Road, London NI. 
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OFFICE HELP: part time sh/typ helpful. Phone 
C.100. ARC 1239. 


VEGAN COMMUNITIES MOVEMENT; continues 
active existence - thriving on radical diet of 
‘Ahimsa’. Information: send 2s 6d po to 
7 Tudor Road, Wheathampstead, Herts. 


Publications 

ALL PEACE LITERATURE and books can be 
obtained through Housmans (the Peace News 
booksellers), Also posters, leaflets and cam- 
paign materials. Sale or return selections for 
meetings etc. Send s.a.e. or call (9.30 - 6 Mon - 
Sat) for latest lists and SoR terms. 5 Cate- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London N1. 


‘* STUDY OUTLINE ” - 1s (6s dozen) based on 
book ‘‘ Alternatives to War and Violence '’ 8s 
3d. Or free with each book. All post free. Re- 
commended for teachers, adult classes. Pub- 
lished by Friends Peace Committee. From 
Caton, ‘‘ Newlands,’' Long Road, Manningtree, 
Essex. 


Accommodation vacant 
ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM, large and 
newly decorated, with balcony, in mansion 
flat. Use of kitchen and bathroom, Vegan only. 
CHIswick 3565. 


SEMI-FURNISHED, 1 - 2 rooms at reasonable 
rent. Ilford area, references essential. Box 468. 


Wanted 


ANYBODY SELLING autoharp or accordion? 


Malet, 61B Granville Park, Lewisham. 
WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL collects 
foreign stamps. Send to 88 Park Avenue, En- é 
field, Middx. Births 
FREE SPECIMEN COPIES of Peace News sent CARNALL. January 13, to Elizabeth and 
to any potential reader. Send names and ad- Geoffrey Carnall, of 3 Bernard Terrace, Edin- 
dresses of your friends to Circulation, 5 burgh 8, a daughter, Jane Helen, sister to 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1. Douglas John. 
27 Jan-2 Feb, Fri-Thurs 
MANCHESTER. '‘ Whisper and Shout'' poetry 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 

Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Boad, Nl. 


book a classified or 


20 January, Friday 


BRISTOL 4. 7 pm. 110 West Town Lane. Henry 
G. Hardcastle; *‘ UNA and Disarmament,"’ and 
future plans. PPU, 

LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


21 January, Saturday 


LONDON WC2. 2.30 pm to 6.30 pm, Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane. General 
Meeting of Christian Group CND. 

LONDON NW1. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 

LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


22 January, Sunday 


BIRMINGIIAM 1. 8 pm. White Lion Hotel (Thorpe 
St/Horsefair). Partisan folk club. 


LONDON WC1. 11 am. South Place Ethical 
Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq. Lord 
Sorenson: ‘‘ Israel and Jordan."’ 


LONDON WC2. 2.30 pm. Westminster Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martin’s Lane. Russell 
Johnson (just back from Vietnam) speaking. 


23 January, Monday 


LONDON E2. 7.30 pm. 375 Cambridge Heath Rd. 
East London C.100 mtg. 


LONDON SWI. 7.30 pm. House of Commons 
(room booked in name of Frank Allaun MP). 
“‘ Rhodesia: Which Course for Britain? ’' Speak- 
ers: Reginald Paget MP, Ben Whitaker MP. 
Labour Peace Fellowship. 

LONDON N1. 7.30 pm. Peace News Basement, 5 
Caledonian Road. ‘' March of Shame "’ Meeting. 
All interested welcome. 


24 January, Tuesday 


BEXLEYHEATH. 8 pm. Lord Bexley Arms, 
Broadway. YCND folk club, local singers. 2s 6d. 
Every other Tuesday. 

LONDON WC. 11 am. South Place Ethical 
Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq. ‘‘A Syn- 
thesis on Cruelty to Animals.” 


25 January, Wednesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
Committee of 100 working group. 


26 January, Thursday 


LOWESTOFT, 7.30 pm. Reading Room, Public 
Library, discussion on future of Lowestoft CND. 
LONDON SW1. 7.30 pm. Caxton Hall. Donald 
Groom, Anthony Brooke: ‘‘ Next Stage in 
Human Development.'' World Citizenship. 
LONDON WS8. 7.45 pm. West London Humanist 
Society, 13 Prince of Wales Terrace. George 
Mepham: “' Religion in Schools.” 


27 January, Friday 


AMERSIIAM. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Whielden St (next to General Hospital). Walter 
Birmingham: ‘' Poverty and Politics.’’ SoF, 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 

LONDON SW1. 7.30. Caxton Hall. Sean Gervasi: 
‘‘ Intervention in Southern Africa,’’ Westminster 
Anti-Apartheld. 


and folksong evenings. Write to Dennis Gould, 
56 Jackson Ave, Mickleover, Derby. 


28 January, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM 4. 2.30 - 6.30 pm. Friends Meeting 


House, 40 Bull St. Film Viewing Session: 
‘‘ Parade,’’ ‘‘ No Other Choice,”’ ‘‘ The United 
Nations Charter,'’ ‘' Memorandum,” ‘‘ Hot 
Dam,’' ‘' Mekong,” ‘‘ The War Game."’ SoF 


and Concord Films. 


EPPING, 7.45 pm, 17 Nicholl 
meeting. Subject: ‘‘ Old Age.”’ 
LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NW1. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong Club. 


Road. Discussion 


LONDON WCl1. 10 am to 4.15 pm. Gustave 
Tuck Lecture Theatre, University College. 
Speakers: Prof. L. S. Penrose, Dr M. Chance, 


Dr Anthony Storr, Dr B. Cheng, F. Parkinson, 
Edwin Brock. A Symposium - The Meaning of 
Power, Conflict Research Society and Medical 
Association for the Prevention of War. 


Havelock Ellis 
Society 


for the dissemination of his philo- 
sophy of life. 

Apply 93 Eversley Road London 
SE19. 


Badges 


a new list of 36 different peace and 
freedom badges sent free on re- 
ceipt of s.a.e. 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER: . 
36 (6d - 2s 6d each) 30s 

30 (6d - 1s 6d each) 21s 

generous rates for bulk orders 
HOUSMANS better badgery 

5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1 


Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
8 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1 (Block letters, 
please). 


Name 


Address 
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CND, the Hampstead resolution and ‘the clique’ 


Bob Overy writes: Has there been a 
scheme afoot within the ruling councils 
of CND to prevent the implementation 
of the Hampstead resolution on Easter, 
passed narrowly but enthusiastically at 
last October’s amnual conference of 
CND? The Hampstead resolution, op- 
posed by the platform but carried by the 
conference, proposed that “ responsibility 
for the demonstration should be shared 
between a number of peace and radical 
organisations, for example, CARD, Ox- 
fam, UNA, Anti-Apartheid, provided that 
it were a demonstration for peace in 
sympathy with CND’s aims...” 

Last week, Andrew Papworth, a member 
of CND National Council, detailed in 
Peace News the contradiction between 
this resolution and what was decided 
at the National Council meeting on the 
weekend of January 7 - 8. On the other 


hand, CND, in a press statement this 
week, made no reference to this depar- 
ture from the conference decision but 
stated simply: r 
““A three-day demonstration in Lon- 
don, ending with a march to Trafalgar 
Square is planned for Easter. The 
main theme will be the war in Viet- 
nam, A committee has been set up to 
organise this demonstration to which 
delegates are being invited from other 
organisations supporting it.” 
Thus the Easter demonstration in Lon- 
don is to be organised by the Projects 
Committee of CND and not even by a 
Liaison Committee with other peace 
organisations as happened last year. (The 
National Committee of 100 has already 
flown off at a tangent and is organising 
a 3-day demonstration prior to Easter 
Monday at the Copenacre military com- 


Do you mind? I’m a non-combatant. 


DEBATE IN THE SQUARE 


Peter Cadogan writes: Rhodesia strikes 
chords in England that Vietnam has 
never struck. There has been nothing 
like Duncan Sandys’ demonstration in 
support of the Smith regime last Sunday 
since Suez. Both sides, all sides, were 
there. The Tories are on the streets. 
The thing was well organised. The 
speeches were few, short and all over 
in an hour. It was then, after the de- 
parture of the platform, that the really 
interesting part began. The slogan 
chanters departed for Downing Street 
and left a good four-figure crowd in the 
Square. 

Immediately, spontaneously, a score of 
meetings started up all over the place. 
The real dialogue began as well ap- 
pointed ex-colonialists and other defend- 
ers of the neo-imperial faith came face 
to face with Africans, Asians and Eng- 
lish radicals of all persuasions. 

Slightly baffled policemen wandered 
about all unbriefed and wholly unem- 
ployed. There were no platforms. Poli- 
tical posturing was out of the question 
and the real argument had at last be- 
gun. It was all very quiet as people 
pressed close together straining to hear 
the unaugmented voices in the middles 
of the groups. 


Thursday Jan 26 
7pm to 11pm 


Camden Town Hall 
Euston Road 
London NW1 


ADMISSION FREE 


Almost anything could happen. At one 
stage I found myself talking to the very 
liberal ex-RAF officer who taught Ian 
Smith to fly! 


Interesting and gratifying though it all 
was the appalling thing was the near 
total absence of the independent peace 
movement. Apart from the PPU vigil 
on the steps of St Martin-in-the-Fields, 
the odd familiar face in the crowd, 
Resurgence selling like hot cakes and 
the very friendly reception given to 
“Freedom for All Rhodesians ” handed 
aut by Melvyn Estrin and myself, the 
“movement” was nowhere to be seen. 


If any situation today is compounded of 
reigning terror, actual and potential 
violence and incipient war its name is 
Rhodesia. Years ago Jean Monnet said 
of us: “There is one thing you British 
will never understand: an idea. And 
there is one thing you are supremely 
good at: grasping a hard fact.” Rhode- 
sia, today, meets the terms of his stric- 
ture. Ian Smith’s regime and its 7,000 
political prisoners are hard facts. From 
that part of the peace movement where 
peace, freedom and justice are held to 
be synonyms can we grasp the facts and 
make a start with the ideas? 


plex near Bath.) e 
The London Committee of 100 has in- 
structed its secretary “to write_a letter 
expressing our disgust with the National 
Council.” Andrew Papworth and Stan 
Banks are National Council members 
willing to make public their dissatisfac- 
tion with the way the Hampstead reso- 
lution has been handled; and there are 
other non-Council members, concerned 
that there should be a jointly-organised 
Easter demonstration this year, who 
admit to being disturbed. 

The case being made out against CND 
is not that they haven’t tried to arrange 
a joint Easter project with the organisa- 
tions named in the Hampstead resolu- 
tion and other peace organisations, but 
that they haven’t tried hard enough. 
There is also a coincidence, which has 
aroused some suspicion, that those selec- 
ted to form the committee which would 
negotiate with CARD and the rest were 
all taken from those members of the 
National Executive who opposed the 
Hampstead resolution when it was put up 
at annual conference. 

Conference was in late October. There 
have been three National Council meet- 
ings since then, at monthly intervals, 
when this, the body responsible for 
supervising CND policy and strategy be- 
tween conferences, has had an opportu- 
nity to check up on how the implemen- 
tation of the resolution has been faring. 
Immediately after the first National 
Council meeting in November Peggy 
Duff, secretary of CND, wrote to the four 
named organisations. At the second in 
December she was able to report only 
that they were having difficulty in 
arranging a meeting with them. At the 
third, two weeks ago, the committee of 
four members of the National Executive, 
which by. now had met with both the 
“radical” and the peace organisations, 
reported back that the response was not 
encouraging enough to warrant continu- 
ing negotiations. This was accepted by 
the Council. 

It would be tedious to list the efforts 
made between National Council meet- 
ings to involve the “ radical” organisa- 
tions in forming a joint Easter commit- 
tee. The main reason given by these 
organisations for not wishing to co- 
operate was lack of time before Easter 
1967, but they’d think about Easter 1968. 
However, one of the reasons why peace 
organisations, like the Committee of 100 
and the British Peace Committee are 
disturbed, is that the first meeting with 
er was not organised before January 
Stan Banks, National Council represen- 
tative for the CND South-East Region 
which was very much in favour of the 
Hampstead resolution, thinks that those 
responsible for negotiating with other 
organisations have been “ lackadaisical.” 
The vast majority of CND membership, 
he thinks, recognises that CND is no 
longer the king-pin of the “ movement ” 
and wants a joint demonstration; where- 
as the majority on National Council has 
always been opposed to a joint demon- 
stration. Andrew Papworth feels the 
same way; but on the other hand, Peggy 
Duff dismisses suggestions of deliberate 
time-wasting as “absolute nonsense.” 
Picking one’s way between such differ- 
ences of opinion is not easy, but I think 
it is possible to see where the bones of 
this disagreement lie. 

In the first place, with hindsight, the 
drafters of the Hampstead resolution 
and the National Council as a whole can 
be criticised for not giving those respon- 
sible for negotiating with other organis- 
ations a clear directive to approach both 
“radical ” and peace organisations simul- 
taneously way back in November. More- 
over, other “radical” organisations in 
addition to the four listed could have 
been tried. 

And secondly, in the course of conver 


sations on this subject, I have heard 
references to an inner circle on the 
National Executive of CND which has 
been responsible for conducting negotia- 
tions with the other organisations. This 
group, it sounds sinister, has been des- 
cribed to me as “ the clique.” 

Now I can’t think of an organisation 
where a clique of some description hasn’t 
been responsible for the day-to-day run- 
ning of affairs, but it seems fair to sug- 
gest that if, say, Andrew Papworth or 
Stan Banks or some_ other person en- 
thusiastic about the Hampstead resolu- 
tion had been invited to join in the 
discussion with other organisations, none 
of this rather unpleasant debate need 
have arisen. It seems to me, then, that 
this dispute demands from the upper 
echelons of CND, some sort of self-criti- 
cal investigation of its internal demo- 
cracy. 


CND goes on 


The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
has raised so far £4,792 towards its 
emergency appeal. Last September it 
issued its appeal statement: “ £5,000 by 
Christmas - or we close.” 

CND’s National Council, says a press 
statement, “has therefore decided not 
only to continue, but to enlarge the work 
of the Campaign.” A programme of 
action for 1967 has been agreed and 
the first activity will be the anti-Polaris 
demonstration at Birkenhead on Febru- 
ary 25. Moreover, says the statement: 
“Campaigners all over the country will 
also now start recruiting members for 
CND at £2 a year, 10s a quarter.” 


Mrs Duff departs 


Peggy Duff is leaving CND. She has been 
general secretary of the Campaign since 
it was founded in 1958, but is now mov- 
ing over to work for the International 
Confederation for Disarmament and 
Peace and will be in charge of Vietnam 
International, ICDP’s emergency project. 
She will be working part-time for CND 
until the middle of February. 

Mrs Duff emphasises that she is not leav- 
ing the peace movement but that her 
greatest concern is with the Vietnam 
war; she feels that she can do more in 
the international sphere than as CND 
secretary: “If we can’t stop the Vietnam 
war, we can’t do anything.” 


Stevenage YPAG 


The Youth Peace Action Group at 
Stevenage co-operated in a service at 
St Paul’s Methodist Church, Stevenage, 
last Sunday. During the singing of the 
final hymn six of their members rose 
and walked to the Communion rail 
carrying posters, waited there holding 
them in view of the congregation, and 
then walked in procession up the aisle 
and left the church. 

The demonstrators had the consent of 
the minister of the church. They were 
working with Mr J. W. Sheaff, a Metho- 
dist lay preacher, who had been asked 
to give the first of a series of sermons 
on “The life of Jesus and its relevance 
today’ and spoke on the barriers be- 
tween peoples and how they needed to 
be broken down. Stevenage YPAG, he 
said, were a group who “had a real 
concern for such issues as hunger, race, 
and peace and would participate in the 
service by having a poster parade within 
the Church.” 

Mr Sheaff said later: “These and other 
posters (there were some on Vietnam) 
drove home the message of the sermon 
and we paused during the singing of the 
hymn to note the wording.” 


Camden teach-in on Vietnam 


To be opened by the Mayor of Camden 


Speakers include — 


Lena Jeger MP, Robert Pitman, Ben Whitaker MP, 


Terry Lacey, Ralph Miliband 


Claude Bourdet, Peregrine Worsthorne. 


Discussion open to all 
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